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Pournal of English and foreiqn Witerature, Science, and the Fine Arts 
PRICE 
No. 2129. LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1868. yo RESPSNSs 
imped Edition, 4 
RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE UEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND. MESS GLYN (Mrs. E. S. Dattas) is now 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. arranging for her SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS in and 
THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, to be held at NORWICH, The PROFESSORSHIP of 4101 of MODERN LANGUAGES in the out of London.—Address to her at 6, Hanover-square, London, W. 
commencing WEDNESDAY, August 19, 1868. Vey pany toy at GA Y being 5b non VACANT, Can- 
ates for ce are rn Se | to forward their Testimonials RS 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, Boa. F.RB.S. D.C.L., See ee a er een Oo ot Delere the Sith of ” as RE roe oe ct 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. to his Excellency the L: be nd Lie heme e same may be submitted an ons. — Address Howmron, Post-office, "38, Great 
General Arrangements. wilh —y-y~ 4 who mer % —- Set the ~ ye; Faron aad Russell-stree 
. ave to enter upon his duties before the end o ember. 
Pot President 's Inaugural Address on Wednesday, August 19th, Dublin Castle, 5th August, 1863. P 1 Page ite PROPERTY.— For S ALE, a 
ugh The Sectional Meetings, from the 20th to 25th inclusive. valuable WEEKLY PUBLICATION, with C it 
Artist, Soirées on Thursday, the 20th, and Tuesday, the zat nia AY SOCIETY.—The Annvat GENERAL | represents a s gael, bas  mamerons and Amportant © caret 
Evening Discourses by Dr. Odling, F. ., Professor 0: e- ‘ge pe ation, and muc' com it to A , 
mistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Fallerian Professor of agust 31. 1308 at Sr a ty Meeting Room of Section D of is easily conducted.—E.V.G., 44, Berners-street, Wo 
Chemistry of the Royal Institution, ‘and J. Fergusson, Esq. the Be British Seecistion for the Advancement of Science. 
RB. H. T. STAINTON, F.R-S., Secretary RESS.—An Experienced LEADER Writer is 
E.C. tts Beceation, sy y, Masente Beit, haw hg opened at Noon on — : at liberty to furnish ARTICLES, or a LONDON LETTER, 
— Members and Associates nending to be present at the Meeting EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S Betien "Pin cha ite i Folitical  Artiole = i silica = 
are requested to apply to Ly e Local Secretaries, who will give every HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, PADDINGTON, | T. F., 9, Parliament-street 8.W., London. ares ¥ 
information in their pow will OPEN on OCTOBER ist, 1868. In addition to the usua — > eet 
DONALD DALRYMPLE, "| Courses, special Instruction is provided in Operative Minor Sur- CONSTANT READER at the BRITISH 
HINDS HOWELL, Secretari ery and pendesing, Ophthalmic, Aural and Dental Surgery, . 
JOSEPH CROMPTON, eakcatusl mparative Anatomy, Histology, and Pathology: all of which MUSEU M wishes for EMPLOYMENT in making Extracts, 
are taught practically by Demonstration as well as Lecture. For Geneatagiees = | or Literary Researches, or in any work of a similar 
INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—| Prapedus tppiy te” ” BHNUST HART, Dean ofthe Schooi | Mature. Letters addresed vo 7; 18, Henriettaatreet, Bruns- 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. _— 
NEW STUDENTS must present themselves on TUESDAY, ANCER HOSEIZAL, LONDON snd EWSPAPER and PERIODICAL BUSI- 
ctober 6 ‘oun 1851 = 
The object in view in this Department is to provide a system of | This special Hospital, having now been i tion 17 NESS, LIVERPOOL.—ON SALE Gor tt Old- Established 
sound Theological Instruction, practical in its nature for Young | has dertved much eet Pre tn e the ee BoB ap ed vere BUSINESS, with a good regular connexion for the Sale of London 
5 D d Weekl — rtising 
} who propose to offer t es as r Holy henge hey yo tnd se eh Be has aleaty Ageth, Uireepest a a es See 
The Course of Instruction embraces the Evidences of Hot ral “ 
and Revealed Religion—the Holy Scriptures in the Ori r this view, ey hare ay RAY t. ite’ usefulness with ANTED, in the begi mning of September, b 
gunare—the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion—the Boo of Com: patients whom they are desirous of admitting they make an S LADY, kK NON-RESIDENT SECRETARYSHI 
— mon Lg aR esiastical History, both Ancient and Modera— | earnest APPEAL to the Wealthy and Benevolent to enable them | Neighbourhood of Kensington ie ferred.— Address K. K., War- 
and the Theory and Practice of the Pastoral Office, including the | to accomplish this desirable object. ren’s Library, Edwardes-te 
yeading | of the Liturgy and the composition and delivery of ptions received by the Bankers, Messrs. Courts & Co. r 
Serm phd ree Strand, and all Country Bankers. ‘ GENTLEMAN, dente connected with the 
There. is also a Class for C for to this De- cial Press, is willl to furnish a WEEKLY LEADER 
rtment. Treasurer—W. Loxuam Farrer, Esq., 66, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. | oy Pa Kemeny summs toa Liberal Journal.—References on appli- 
For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside Secretary’s Office, 167, Piccadill, tion to L. W. 23, St. Peter’s-road, London, N.E. - 
“ Prospectus,” to J. v bd NNINGHAM, Esq. etary. By ord Ww J couniintbh meas vee oes sacra ara: 
. y order, J. Y » Secretary. AT 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— PUBLIC-SCHOOL MAN, Seni 0 H OTIGE TO THE TRADE.—YOR SAL > 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE enior Optime | 7 7RsEY, containing a very interesting Historical Sketch of the 
d SCIEN ri late Scholar of his Coliees. who has held two appoint- H ak 
an ENCE. of Private ry and Travelling Tutor to N otemen Island, with full Information for Visitors.—Apply, by letter only, 
oNEW STUDENTS must present themselves on TUESDAY, 18 | DISENGAGED. Mee be Apply, by letter, to Ko Nas, | t@ALria, 32, Offord-road, Barnsbury, N. 
etobe . 
Ty Department intended te prepare Student fr the Dale | ET op (aed leon has ent pap evel and gegen 
versities, for Lioly-Orders, for the , and ot! Professions, ms leven, has just passed en 
and for Competition for Appehntaadeds in the Civil Service of Her AWING T oa a tig METHOD of » pro spending the lotarent wink and ines for 
Majesty’ s Government at Home, in India, and in the Colonies. FESSOR. School a Famili feed ie only > wane &e., | 2 Junior Pupils as Com .- for his Son, to to 'LAS- 
he regular Course of Education comprises—the Greek and | address Mr. G ey Walbro es atte od 4 Eo” -» | SICS, Mathematics, re Languages. coat 
Latin Classics, Mathematics. Modern History, the English Lan- | ™ r. GaNDEE, 14, rook, Mansion — Address Sigma, care of Mr. Bosworth, Publisher, 21 aS, Regent. 
- and Literature, Composition, &., French Literature and Py street. 
guage, German Literature and guage, FRENCH PROFESSOR, belonging to the Fs 
ae «£0? information aa personally, or by letter marked outside second best Public School of France, and quite conversant HE Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY will 
* Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. with the English Language, wi wishes to spend his Holidays (August LECTURE and TEACH at COLLEGES and SCHOOLS, 
and September) in a School ge! where his Lessons would | during his vacation:—Taunton, 17th and isth Aug. ; Bristol, 20th ; 
yING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— | be deemed an equivalent for ‘his B pe and Lodging.—Address to | Cheltenham, 2ist; Malvern, 22nd; York, 24th an d 25th ; Harro- 
2 
DEPARTMENT of APPLIED SCIENCES. 6 ee =: and 27th; Scarborough, 36th A he a, 4th 
NEW STUDENTS must present themselves on TUESDAY, : Manchester, 5th; Leeds, 7th; Sheffield, 8th ; Birmingham, 9th : 
October 6 ADAME CHAZELLES, having a BOARD- Leamington, 10th; Rugby, ilth.—Immediate application to 
These Lectures are adapted for those who wish to enter the ING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES at BRUSSELS, 20, | Secretary, 13, Prince’s-square, W. 
oh pea tL - } or cote poe Professions, or who wish Rae dren under het Temi fade Spsente yhe wal wi i Roce their SETS ng + Se aap pers 5 ° 
other 0 n uring or chemical processes. ren under her care she w: in e beginnin; = 
will be | Students who have passed two years in this department, and in | of SE Fts BER, returning after a stay of oi sight days. mieten: P#HELOSOF ths ROY TRANSACTIONS.—The Laer 
addition not less than one year in practice under a civil or mecha- | ences: M Lech evalier de de Rosas, Sl, Upper Bed rd-place, Russell- | int the F Pant of the PHILO PHIC AL TRANSAC. 
nical engineer, are, by a special order of the Secreta tary of State for | square, W.C.; Mr. 8. T. Davenport, Society of tri, Adelphi, DW.C, | that the Finst Parr of the 80 “ 
India in Council, ‘admitted t to be Candidates f =] TIONS, Vou. 158, for the year 1868, is now oy and 
the Engineering’ Estat ¢ of the Department of Public LIFTON.—A French Gentleman of consider- fox dala a yest ‘the hours of 10 anda “shang 
rawin Subjects taught: Mathematics, N: able experience in EDUCATION receives THREE PUPILS WH ae ‘Assistant Secretary, 
=P cont hte SSSR AeRSBEN AAs | talon eng of sh Fe op Pigs Sem oy aog fa | _ Darlington Hout 
; an velling, t mn, 0} a struction. Careful supervision o re. 
ilders, eckay Gikae car “tines foes Waskshop. Photoge Ls ad paratory work, ‘and constant conversation in French. —Addre NGRAVED * Sdeatra —A. NICHOLLS 
«For information, 7. We personally, or by letter marked Dutside i n,M Triangle, Bristol. ublished Part VIII. of his CATALOGUE of 
“ Prospectus,” to Cu NNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. DUCATION. B First-cl ENGHAVED. a ORTRAITS, to be had Gratis, and postage free 
bite Gk ay — Bayswater. — First-class | forone penny stam 
—--- OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of finishing ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Drawings inlaid’ nd Books carefully cleaned. Engravings and 
ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL having resolved that on the condnesed by the Widow of a Clergyman and her Sister. Emi- uare. 
1st of January, 1, ee often of SECRETARY and BDETOE Wi -4 in Gistins a ‘referees, — Addr : Mrs. H., A. Nicuouis, ws Green-street, Leicester-sq 
e combined, Gentlemen desirous of be Yandidates a rss ibrary, urne-grove, W. 
oe teateleaed to seal to treks coetiodiins oak tat oe zt = : THOROUGH MUSICIAN, of many years’ 
later than the 20th of October next, to the Secretary of the Society, DUCATION.— KénicswinTEN, near Bonn. experience in Vocal and Instrumental Composition, and a 
from whom all particulars can be obtained. Salary 6001. per —The Misses HASSENKAMP have FOUR VACANCIES | good Pianiste, oF Bans obtain some remunierative EMPLOY- 
he Art: oo with a nea pe coals ond ons. in their Establishment for Young Ladies. Inclusive Terms, ool? in Transcription, H: , instrumentation, or 
ne £ 2, Hanover. caly, 1s indon, and 80. A Reduction for Sisters. References kindly permitted | any other beanch of the "Art.— Address A. °C. Post-otlice, Churton- 
to Mrs. Apa, iy ish. Coventry, and Mrs. Lakin, Gil- | street, Pimlico, 8. 
morton » Lutterw: e 
S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and ides ; P4BraL. BOARD and: RESIDENCE for a 
COLLEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1868 - 9 DUCATION. — GERMANY. — Miss GENTLEMAN ; district N.W. Railway and. Omnibus 
The Introductory Address will be given by. Mr. THOMAS DILTHEY’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, | Stations in the immediate atelatty of the house. Neighbourhood 
SMITH, on THURSDAY, October ist, at 2p. Hanau, near Frankfort-on-Maine.—First-rate Education, limited thoroughly h The Apartments ist of Bed-room, Dress- 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the | number of Pupils, home comforts. ing-room, with use of Drawing-room and Dini -room. Three 
College regulations. Parents of former Pupils. Good references required. — ‘auply, only in family. Terms, 80 fi 
Ry information respecting both the Hospital and College may | py letter, as above. changed. — “Address ALPHA, tare of fests, Adams & Francis, 59, 
- ie tw 2 ae either mg | <* . to the TEP Sg eS TET oe eae wee Fieerost, Ec. 
eaide arden, 
Huey Word 'Mr Mahar bath ad 3 the Meieom ot | HEV. C. W. MOFFATT. LL.D. British | 17 orice —The ADVOCATES LIBRARY, 
4 Room. will ae CLOSED 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. — | Hepamiyfemmig ear Gear ehan ee | CAMA TaN GaMAEBEE: Te Bi 
The OFFICE of the Society is at 9, PALL MALL EAST, | the strictest attention will be paid.—For particulars apply to the | next, both days included: the above period ene 
where the Reports, Photographs, Plans, &c., - ms eqn ob: above address. Room will be shut at Taree of Four o’c! folock. 
tained, and the latest is inte iigence from Jerusal - 2 <r - ——— h Aa hes Li » By onder ee 
ommunications to be addresse e DoRETARY, alestine , vocates’ Library, wu 
— Exploration Fund, 9, Pall Mall East, London PARISIAN coyote (Protestant), wit 
Z — Diploma and First-c' ferences, is now free to accept a 
prise UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION ‘ION fot RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a Gentle- \TAMM ERING, DE FECTIVE SPEECH.— 
f OF | man’s Family or in a Select School.—Address MapEMo1SELLE, 14, A, MELVILLE. BELL receives PUPILS for tt the CU RE 
DU: ADIES, Thurloe square, pton. ofall ¥ocal EFEOTS ian FRPIMEN TS. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. : a ’ vate Twwons in 
Feige Eig k= meee RAWDON HOUSE, FORTIS GREEN, | Ton ana VisiBie SPEBCH. 18, Harrington 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 4 cao ann. FINCHLEY, close % BAST-END STATION. ' 
ie “sare 6 Middle * & Guleema ts. The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, Sept. 1st. ESSRS. FREDERICK BENTL 
=" pas * Elementary School, 30 Guineas |, HELEN TAYLOR. = giegto tones the PUBLISHERS and the the Ke 
"aa Payment reckoned from Ent M‘LEAN begs to call attention to his method | Mr. Tomas Hasnain, bis SINESS and exteys 
” Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. . of CLE. ANU NG, and Tunbie Pltare oll, PAINTINGS—0 and th “pre ae PRinting vases 
LOeys For Prospect with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patron- | branch of art whic! th valuable Pictures, is 80 ig 0 ogra, 
esses, adaress Mrs. Morex, Lady Principal at the College. neglect.—T. M'Lean, 7, Haymar! , patch, and on n the most reasonable terms. 
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UNIVERSITY OF “ABERDEEN 
ellor. 


Chane 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal. 
The Very Rev. P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Lord Rector. 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.A. M.P. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE— Session 1868-69. 
WINTER SESSION, Fn mmr on WEDNESDAY, 


Anatomy—Professor Struthers, M.D. 11 a.s. 32. 3 

Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor ‘Struthers and 
the Demonstrator. 9 to 4, and 2 Pp. M. - 28. 

©hemistry—Professor Brazier. 3 P.M. 


Institutes of Medicine—Professor Ogilvi ie, XL D. 4p.m. 3. 38. 
Surgery—Professor Pirrie, C.M. F.R.S.E. 10 4.M. 3%. 38. 
Practice of Medicine—Professor Macrobin, M.D. “gpm. 32. 38. 


Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Professor Dyce, 
M.D. 4P.m. 32. 38. % 

Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy— F.G.S. 
2 P.M. 


31. 33. 
wv ge Logie Rend, Medical Jurisprudence—Professor Ogston, 


Professor Nicol, 


anmann qmeazeut, commencing on the = Monday of May, 


Botany—Professor Dickie, M.D. 9a.m. 31. 
ae = Medica (100 Lectures —Professor iecees, M.D. 3and 4 


M. . 38. 
Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Frefesser Struthers and 
the Demonstrator. 9 to 4, and 2 p.m. 
Practical Chemistry—Professor Beanter. 10 a. it and8a.m. 31. 3s. 
ry with Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nicol. 1 a.m. 
33. 


Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the rege and 
Summer Sessions, 12. For the Summer Session alone, 1 

Royal Infirmary: Daily at Noon.—Perpetual Fee rs "Hospital 
Practice, 61. ; or, first year, 31. 108. ; second year, 32. 

Clinical Medicine—Drs. Harvey and Smith. 32. 3s. 

Clinical Surgery—Drs. Keith and Pirrie. 31. 3s. 

General Dispensary and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: 
Daily. Eye Institution: Three days in the week. Royal Lunatic 
Asylum: Clinical Instruction is given for three months in the 


*"The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of 
Medicine, and the Granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
may be had of Dr. Macrobin, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Full information regarding the Classes and Degrees in the 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Divinity, and in regard to Bursaries 
and Scholarships, will be found in the University C: alendar, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Wyllie & Son, Union-street, Aberdeen, by post, 








HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for ll. 1s., the 

Perfect Course of Lessons. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


WDUC ATION, BRIGHTON. —There 1 Ww il be 
VACANCIES at the ensuing Term, commencing September 
he 7th, in a long-established first-class LADIES’ SCHOOL, of 
imited numbers. Resident Bread h and German ‘Governesses, 
Professors in attendance : — de Paris, Mr. Booty, Madame 
Adelaide, Signor Mecatte, joe Venosta, Mr. Barclay Phillips, 
ke. Terms from Sixty to Seventy Guineas.—Address the Pary- 
CIFAL, 17 and 18, Pows is-square, Brighton. 


2EDFORD COLLEGE, 


The SESSION 1868-69 will SQUARE. on Thursday, OCTOBER 15. 
Two Arnott Scholarships, giving free admission for twé > years 
to Five Classes, will ea awarded, by open competition, at the be- 
ginning of October. 
names to the Secretary before September 1. 
Prospectuses may be had at the ( oe. 
AR’ 





fot ie 





48 and 49 , BepForp- 


TINE AU, 


Hon. Sec. 





ORGAN. —Leseons and Practice, at 143, Strand, 

on a fine Instrument (with two Manuals and "full Peds ld 

= ass). aa upilsand Students mayarrange terms on application 
io W. Vv. 8 SS) my 143, Strand (Organist, St. Miche nel, Stockwell 1). 


**PEARLIN JEAN.” 











Candidates are requested to send in their | 


| the Indian and other Civil Service competitions; and for com- 
| mercial pursuits. 


O PICTURE COLLECTORS, and Others.— | 


The Advertisers desire to DISCOVER a PICTURE formerly 
in the possession of Sir James Stewart, of ALLANBANK, bearin 
the above title, and representing a Lady dressed in black an 


gold, with a large Spanish ruff, and a rich head-dress of feathers | 


and pearls. Any information that can be given respecting this 
Picture will be gratefully received by P. & D. Coutnacui & Co., 
14, | Pall Mall East. 


OTICE.—To Photographic “Artists, Print- 
sellers, and Publishers. The AUTOTYPE Past ING and 
PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) neg Sod GIVE NOTICE, 
That they are the sole Possessors of the Patent aban to Mr. 
Swan for producing Photographs in Carbon and other permanent 
Pigments, and that Applications for Licences for the use of the 
Process, or for vending Pictures produced by the Process, should 
—- to them, at their Temporary Offices, 5, Haymarket, 
ndon. 





Oo AUTHORS.—R. HARDWICKE, Pos- 

LISHER, 192, PICCADILLY, begs to inform Authors of 

Works on Natural History, Travel, General Science, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature, that he can bring all Works published b 
him prominently before the public, both at home and abroa 


Being practically acquainted with printing, and having been | 


many years engaged in business requiring a knowledge of the 

best modes of Illustration, he is enabled to offer great facilities 

to Gentlemen who entrust their works to him. Estimates of cost, 

terms of publishing, and other particulars, on applic ation. W orks 

intended to appear in the autumn should be put in hand at once 
192, Piccadilly. 


HARDWICKE'’S CATALOGUE of New, 

le Interesting, and Useful Works forwarded, gratis, on 
application. 

London: Rosert Harpwick 


[HE BI BRITISH ASSOCIATION at Norw ICH, 
868. During the Visit of the British Association 

to the City, a LILY Edition of the NORFOLK NEWS will 
be published—in all Seven issues. A limited number of Adver- 
ments will be received, the charge for which will be 4s. per 
inch for one insertion ; 78. 6d. per inch for three insertions ; and 
we. r inch for the seven insertions. Orders for Advertisements 





E, 192, Pi ceadilly. 








ty the Office, Exchange-street, Norwich, by Monday, \ 








rIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1868—69. 


Patrons. 
The LORD PROVOST, MAGISTRATES, and COUNCIL of the 
CITY OF EDINBURGH. 





MASTERS. 
Cuassics. 

James Donaldson, LL.D. tpg: 8, ge eld-street. 
John Carmichael, M.A. Edin. Scot., 4, Mary-place. 
William Macdonald, M.A. Edin., “Chalmers- crescent, Grange. 
Peter Peterson, M.A. Edin. (Pirst Class Honours in Classies), 

Assistant. 
John Macmilien, | M.A. Edin., F.S.A. Scot., 

Buccleuch-place. 

First English Master—John M. Ross, 30, Great King- 
English 


stre 
Second ‘English ne oes 2 A IE . Calvert, Jun. 
French {or Charles Henri Schneider, M.C.P., 19, Upper Gray- -street. 
Albert H. og Fer Assistan’ ‘a 


Examiner, 16, 


German—Albert Von Ravensberg, 74, George-street. 
ae 4 < gpammaeesalbaamair ean, 41, Great King-street, 
ssistan 


+ § William Cooper, 17, York-place. 
Writing and Book: keeping (William Boal, Assistant 


LECTURERS ON SCIENCE. 
Chenisicy-— Dr. Stevenson Macadam, 25, Brighton-place, Porto- 


Natural | Rofeenhy—Wittiom Lees, M.A. Edin., 5, Meadow-place. 
Zoology—James Dav 

Botany—John Sadler, "F.R.P.S., Assistant to the Professor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

Fortification, Civil and Mining _ John 
Mackie, Engineer, 65, York- pines. 

Drawing—Walter Ferguson, F.S.A. Scot., 70, Gilmore-place. 

Fencing and Gymnastics— Captain Roland, 7 7, Bellevue-terrace. 

Hindustani—J ohn Thomson, P.H. 


EXAMINERS. 
Professors Kelland, Blackie, Sellar, and Masson. 
Janitor and Drill Sergeant—William Rollo. 


The HIGH SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, 
the lst of October, when the Classes will be opened for the ensu- 
ing Session :— 

The First or Rudimentary Class by pix. Macdonald. 

The Second Class by Mr. Carmichael. 

The Third Class by Mr. Macdonald. 

The Fourth Class by Mr. Carmichael. 

The Fifth and Sixth Classes by Dr. Donaldson. 

The Fifth in Greek by Mr. Macdo 

The English and coher Classes by their respective Masters. 


The High School system, as now amended, is as follows :— 


The Curriculum extends over six years. 

A Class, when formed, is taught by the same Classical Master 
for four years, and is then transferred for two years to the 
Rector; but during the Fifth year of the Course the Greek 
Lhe — of the Class remains under the Tuition of its original 

aster. 

3, Classics maintain that prominent place which their great im- 
portance demands. 

English forms a distinct department, under the charge of two 
es who carry out a systematic course of training in all 

eC 

In the Department of Modern Languages the great aim of the 
Masters is to impart to the Pupils readiness, not, only in 


poe 


> 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy, 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELEcr 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further augmented and enriched from day 
to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 
Works as they appear. Revised Lists of the Principal Books in 
circulation are now ready, and will be forwarded, on application, 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given genera} 
satisfaction for many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for MUDIB'S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice Books on sale, 

This CATALOGUE contains more than One Thousand Popular 
Books, of the Past and Present Seasons, in Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, at the lowest current Prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pog- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


Mupzre’s Serect Lisrary, New OxForD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Translation, but also in Conversation and Corr 

. Mathematics and Arithmetic are assigned to one = with 
Assistants, in order that each subject may receive the un- 
divided attention of its proper Teacher, and that more ample 
opportunities may be afforded for the study of the several 
branches of Applied Mathematics. 

A Course of Botany and Natural History is attended by the 
Junior Pupils, and of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Physiology by the Senior Classes. 

. Quarterly Examinations by written papers have been organized, 

and are conducted regularly in all the Classes. 

In consequence of these arrangements, and of the additions 
lately made to the Staff of Teachers, the High School is now able 
to furnish systematic instruction in all those branches of know- 
ledge which constitute a Course of Liberal Education, preparing 
alike for the English, Scottish, and Irish Universities ; for the 
Military, Naval and Medical (preliminary) Exa aminations ; for 


2 


Nn 


@ 


In distributing the time allotted to the various departments, 
care has been taken that while the efficiency of the School as a 
classical seminary of the highest order is fully secured, every 
facility is at the same time given for the study of the other sub 
jects included in the course. 

Prospectuses, containing full details as to System, Books, Foss, 
&c., may be had on application to the Rector, or any o 
Masters ; to the Janitor at the School; to the City Clerk, City 
Chambers ; or to the principal Bookeellers in Edinburgh. 

Attendance will be _ ~ the High School on Monday the 
28th, Tuesday the 29th, and Wednesday the 30th of jeptember, 
from 12 tijl 3 o’clock, for the purpose of Enrolling Pupi 

BOARDERS are received by Dr. Donaldson, Mr. Carmichael, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Munn, and Mr. Macmillan. 

City Chambers, Edinburgh, 6th August, 1868. 








HE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Lerrzic, 
gs to announce that he has made arrangements for a weekly 
supply of THE ATHENHUM JOURNAL. The Subscription 
be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months; and 
B. for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on "Thursd lay. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpHoxs Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Araexxum Journal also 
received by AtrHons Di'rr, as above. 


He UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. _Prospec: 
tuses, wi with List of New Publications, gratis and post 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of wg aa Books offered for Sale at 
atly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
greatly "s, CouRTON’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Oriey’s Unil 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


OR SALE, a Copy of Hastep’s HISTORY 
of KENT, 4 vols, folio, 1790, in good condition.—Apply by 
Thames with offers of price, to a J., Post-office, Kingston-on- 











BBITISH and FOREIGN SHELLS. 
Single 





Mr. R. Morey of Vamos, aa. ae to supply a 





PUBLISHING on ADVANTAGEOUS 
TERMS.— Authors or Proprietors of Periodicals, Weekly or 
Monthly, may have their Works issued to the Public on , terms 
most advantageous to themselves, and at a savin; 


and Named Collections of BRIT LS, in- 
— most ot the rarer kinds. ced Li itd 
PR and other Collections of FOREIGN SHELLS. 
n Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 





outlay. “0 ‘engamag apply to G. J. Stevenson, 54, 


Fo es oe -row, 
London, 





EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Majer Genenal Henry Pelham Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
urn. d he 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. rtson, Esq. M.P. 
Manager—O. J. BRAINE, Esq. 


Harry George Gordon, Esq. 





The Directors are prepared to issue Déhaubarens on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 54; 
and for six years and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. | 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the | 
Company, Palmerston- -buildings, Old Broad-street, London | 

er, R. A. CAMERON. Secretary. | 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, i in Ceylon } 
and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be | 





desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Broad-street, London, | 


-almerston-buildings, Old 
B, R. 


y order, ‘A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OINS and MEDALS, Catalogue of, just st pub- 
lished, price 6d. 
NUMISMATIC BOOKS, Catalogue of, just pub- 
lished, gratis. 

ANCIENT ILLUMINATED MISSALS and 
Miscellaneous Books, Catalogue of, just published, gratis. 
NUMISMATIC ATLAS of the Roman Empire, 

with 216 Portraits, copied from Coins, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
W. S. Lixcouy & Soy, 462, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies of 
EL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, pablisheg at 11. lis. 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of 15s. J. ALLMAN, 463, Oxford- 
London. It contains hand- coloured Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 








ae MOTHS.—A few Copies of NogL 

HREYS’S splendid, bm» on BRITISH MOTHS, 
| 2 vols. in 1, pytiees of £ 32. 38. i. e had at the reduced — 0: 
258., of T J. ALLMAN, et London. con- 


tains hand-coloured Plates ofa 850 ae Varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt ed, 
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LONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
Subseribed Capital £2,500,000, in 50,000 shares of 50l. each. 
Paid-up Capital £959,996.—Reserve Fund £459,996. 


DIRECTORS. 
] Alexander, Esq. | Peatericl | Francis, 
oun 'd Anderdon, _~ | Edward W. T. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thee 8. Tyri 


ioghame Bernard, Esq. 
ili Patton Birt, Blyth, ~ a9 ary, (Wil 
Jain he. E. Childers, Bs ten Mb. 
a n vleming, 
General ‘Manager—William McKewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Assistant General Manager—William Howard, Esq. 

Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 

Ingpectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C. Sherring, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE—21, LOMBARD-STREET. 


arrison, Esq. 
Wreck hampton ‘Jones, Esq. 
William Nicol, Esq. 


At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
rietors, held on THURSDAY, the 6th August, 1868, at the Cit 
Ferminus Hotel, Cannon- street, Station, the foliowing REPOR'’ 
or the half-year ending the 30th June, 1368, was read by the 
HU GH C. E. CHILDERS, Esq. M.P., in the Chair. 
The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the Balance- 
sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 30th of — 


the pleasure to re that, after paying all 
j= to customers, —Zz ing saoviaion ‘tor bad E. doubtful 
debts, the Net Profits amount to 72,1651. 1 his sum, adde 


to 7,8101. 16s. 2d., aw forward from the ‘last account, produces 
a total of 79,9761. 

They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent., => a 
bonus of 2 per cent. for the half-year, free of roe (e ual to 
16 per cent. ba annum), which will absorb 75, and 


leave 4,092. 88. 4d. to be ‘carried forward to Profit Sy ‘Loss New 
Account. 

dividend and bonus (together 12. 12s. per share) will Ley pay- 

wie at th 3 "Bran ches, on and after 


able at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Monday, the 17th instan' tant. 


BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, June 30, 1868. 
Dr. 
Tocapital ... 
To instalmen' 





£959,996 0 0 
Toreserve fund .......seseseees 500,000 0 0 
To -ospaeapien ee, not yet 
due.. se ceweccccccescccsesos 40,004 0 0 
—_——_——— 459,996 0 0 
Toamount due by the Bank for 
customers’ balances, &c. +» 12,004,477 5 5 
To liabilities on acceptances, co- 
vel guarantees and secu- 
TIES os.cc.cccccnes coccccesesesce 1,676,317 9 11 
—— 13,680,794 15 4 
To profit and loss balance brought 
from last account 7,810 16 2 
To s — profit for the ‘*haif- “year, 
making provision for ba 
<r "doubtfu fT debts PTeTerrity 218,025 13 9 
—_ __ 2586 911 


Cr. £15,326,623 5 3 

By cash on hand at Head-office _——— 

and Branches, and with Bank 

OE Tinmana........0ccceccerores 
By cash placed at call and a 
notice, covered by securities . 


£1,818,501 1 9 


1,378,087 17 10 
* _———————_ £8,196,588 19 7 
Investments, vi: 
By Government and | ‘Guaranteed 
stocks + 1,147,106 4 8 
By other stocks and securities .. 60,538 10 














1,207,644 15 4 
By discounted bills, and ad- 
vances to customers in town 
and country ........s+seeeseee 8,886,088 6 7 
By liabilities of customers for 
drafts —" by the Bank (as 1676517 911 
T COTLEFA) «1 cc cececeeeeeeresee 
- , 10,562,355 16 6 
By freehold premises in Lombard-street and 
Nicholas-lane, freehold and leasehold pated -s 
at the branches, with a and fittings 225,796 1 5 
By interest paid to custom: . 33,029 15 8 
By aalaxies ane § all a expenses at hnead-office 
cane es, including income- on profits 
and salaries .......+00 vcs stoma nesters desc ceoxes 101,207 16 9 
£15,326,623 5 3 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To interest paid to customers, as above 
To expenses, as a 

To rebate on bills not due, carried to new accoun 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year 

To bonus of 2 per cent. .. 
To balance carried forward .. 











“£7,810 16 2 


By balance brought forward from last account .... 
By gross profit for the half-year, el making. v0 

vision for bad and doubtful debts - 218,025 13 9 
£295,836 911 
We, the und d and approved the above 
balance-sheet, 


(Signed) 


d, have 





wTLIIAy NORMAN, 


. H. SWAT 

WHITBREAD TOMSON, 

London and County Bank, July 30, 1868. 
PY foregoing Report having es read by the caper pe L the 
ng resolutions were 
T That the Report = received ana ad adopted, and printed for the 

use of the Shareholde 

2, That the thanks 6 of this meeting be given to the Board of 


}auattors. 





Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted the 


affairs of the Company. 
(Signed) HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 
The Canteen } Renting quitted the chair, it was resolved, and 
-—% unanim my 
3. That the cont thanks of this meeting be presented to Hugh 
EB. Childers, , Esq. M.P., for his able ro | courteous conduct in 


the chair. 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 

(Signed) KF. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


Lor Pon and SouEutY BANKING 


NOTICE IS a, mena aie a DIVIDEND on the 
capital of the Company, at the rate of 6 per cent. gh ~ ent ear 
ending 30th June, 1868, with a Bonus of 2 per cent., PAID 
to the Proprietors, either at the Head-office, 21, Lomb: he, or 
at any of the Company’s Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, 
the 17th inst.— By order of the te Sor 

cKEWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, A gust 7, 1868. 














Sales by Suction 
Photographic and Miscellaneous Apparatus, 
ME J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- 
on FRIDAY, August 21, at balt- “armel 12 opeg te afew C OICE 
Ross. $ in. ditto, en 
ding my r er — 


LENSES, inaluding a 4in. P 

Landsca) poape Fo ahogany Can Cameras, 
Stands, Baths, "Printing Frames, Rol ling Prese@ 

also, a Small Glass House, 16 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6in., ae with 


hot water, dark room, chemical room, &e. 
On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





The Valuable Collection of Engravings of the late EDWARD 
HAWKINS, Esq., F.R.S. F.S.A,, Keeper of Antiquities 
in the British Museum. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILEINSOR & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers af Literary and Works illustrative of the 


Fine Arts, SELL t by A CHON, at their House, No. 13, 
Welili: n~ strech ne W.C., on MON AY, A ust. V7, and 
two followi t 1 o'clock precisely, the Valuable COL- 
or i, Nt RAVINGS of the late EDWARD HAWKINS, 
Esq., F F.S.A., Keeper of Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
cinder “Olid Caricatures and Satirical Prints, by Gillray, 
Cruikshank, and Ce mgrtiy peomasons of Popular Works— 


rare British Portraits, by Hollar, Pass, unt, 
Blooteling, and other eminent engravers—Lllustrations of the 
County of Chester, and other Topography—Drawings ve the Old 
Masters—Works of Sir Joshua Re ine a y 
brandt and Adrian Ostade—fine Modern Engravin; 
the Collection of PRINTS and DRAWINGS of Mr. 
WALTER, of Oxford, retires from Business. 

May be viewed two "days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 





The Collection of Greek and Roman Coins formed by W. 
WILKIN, Esq., Director of the Iinperial Ottoman Bank 
Branch at Sparta; and other Collections of Coins. 

MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Litera rary ro a4 and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their oo 
i » W.C., on THURSDAY, : anaes t 20, ani 
two fol! owing day days, FA 1 the COLL, CTION of 
GREE COINS, formed by W. WIL » Esq., 
Ottoman Bank Branch at Sparta, com: 
Specimens of Greek Cities and Kings in Silver and 
oman Coins, in the different metals. —RKarl yy British. 
a and English Gold and Silver Coins—curious Theatri rical 
and Two Cobangs 


o'clock precisely, 


Director of the mae 


—Babylonian AY eee and other Antiquities—a magnificent 
Series of 352 Medallions and Medals, illustrative of the History of 
the iam rors of Russia—Numismatic Books, includi —— of 


Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain—Ca' 
celebrated Collections of Ly mg and Medals, with Prices an Pur 
chasers’ Names—Cabin 

May be viewed two Taare prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of three stamps. 


Very Interesting Autograph Letters, Collection of 
Engravings, &c. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AVE by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leivester- w.c. 
(west side), on THURSD ugust 20, and follo’ day. a 
small but vei interesting Collection of AUROGR APH LETT RS. 
comprising those of Royal Personages of —~ date English and 
Foreign—Leonardo da Vinci—numerous Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott—Ten Letters of eet Baxter and others * er 





‘iary nae in Ilchester Gaol—a Drawing, 

Description b; mn pal Anode. a few Manuscripts; also, a large 
—— 0 us Engravings in all Classes — Por- 
rail 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of the late Rev. J. H. CUFF. 
ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 








_AS UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west si de}, on MON NDAY. August 24, and a following dai days, the 
LIBRARY of ¢ he Rey. Yo BE CUFF, late of 


Wellin ~~ ol Somerset ; smuaaiien a sake selection of Theo- 
logical and Miscellaneous Books. including Prince’s Worthies of 
Devon—Dunsford’s History of Tiverton — Baines’s Lancashire, 
4 vols. halts —— Gregson’s Lancashire—W hitaker’s Craven— 
istory of England, large paper, With 310 

ic Remains, 3 vols. 


—Ruding’s Coinage of England, 6 vols.— —f Martyrs, 3 vols. 
1684 Bibles Expositions of the Scriptures, — al Works, 
ee ny og orks of Lg Divines, &.; also, a Selection of 


Gatalaress on receipt of two stamps. 
Music and Instruments; the Remaining Stock of the late 
Mr. T. PROWSE, of Hanway-street. 


MESES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by aver. at their House, 47, Le 
(west side), on FRID. 





icester-square, W.C. 

AY, Se eee a large 

COLLECTION of MUSIC, ocal and Instrumental neluding 

the Remaining Stock of the late Mr. T. PROW of Hanway- 

street; usical Instruments, NS ng g te niums, 
Violins, Violoncelios, Se ae a ents, &c. 





Instruments for this ny can be age prevaring until the 20th inst. 








~ EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


ee 


GEOGRAPHICAL 1 TEXT-BOOKS, by the 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Mathematical, * ical, and Politi 
Index. Pp 76 a nd Political. With a. Copious 


ELEM ENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Pp. 112. Fifth Edition. 1s. 


i ay STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 


le GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
for Young Children. 3d. 


SCHOOL | ATLASES, by A. Keith John- 


L.D. F. -R.S.E., Author of the Royal 
Physical Atlases. ¥ pee ss ae 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESORIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
ee .oX Thousand.) 26 Maps, with Index, half 

ound, 128. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A New Edition, revised and enlarged, in the press. 
Half bound, 12s. 6d. 7 sb 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. With Index. 
bound, 128. 6d. - . _— 


. ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and 
Enlarged Edition in the press. 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Classes. 
With Index. Half bound, 5s. 


HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


1. A SCHOOL EDITION of the EIGHTEEN 
ee CENTURIES. By the Rev. JAMES 
bl a , Author of ‘ Landmarks Tot English History,” 


2. A SCHOOL EDITION of the HISTORY 
of FRANCE. By the Same. 63. 


3. EPITOME ofSirARCHIBA LD ALISON’S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. Fifteenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, by DAVID PAGE, LL.D. 
F.RS.E. F.G.S, &. 


. INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. Seventh Edition. 28. 


. ADVANCEDTEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. 78. 6d. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 2s. 


. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. 58. 


. HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS. 
—GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second 


Edition. 73. 6d 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. A 


Practical Manual for Use in a, By the Rev. JAMES 
CURRIE, M.A. Third Editi 1s. 6d. 


as 


7 F 9 


i. 


2. 


3. 


oo 


1 
2 
3. 
4, 
5 
6 


45, George-street, Edinburgh; and 37, Pater- 
noster-row, London. 





THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
LA MODE ILLUSTREE. 


IA MODE ILLUSTREE. 
IA MODE ILLUSTREE. 


A MODE ILLUSTREE, ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. e folio size, containing about 150 De- 
signs, 4 coloured Fashion Plates, and 2 Patterns. Price 28. 6d. 


Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


In Preparation, 


MITARERS ALMANACK for 1869 is 
tended to be the BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, and 
THE CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever published in England. 


French condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 


or, French and France: Facts, Jnductions. pain, for 
Students and Schools. By A. ALBIYES, LLB 


“ A true gem.”—Prof. Delille. “ Perfect of its kind »_Bra. 
FRENOH WRITING: INSTANTANEOUS PRACTICE. 28. 


ey, 28. 
FRENCH PRONOUNCED: Self-Helps, 1s. “ Very efficient.” 
—Aris’s. Longmans & Co. 
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Gop BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
Pianoforte, By, STEPHEN GLOV ER, 38.; the Song, 3s. 


Eac! b ps. “* This piece, with the song will be 
po tn od Visitor <3 in eve yo; household where music is cultivated.” 
—Vi ardi, 


London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 


UR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
New Zotienal Song, dedicated, by xrees permicien 
the Right Hon. Benjamin m Disraeli. | Wo rds by J. B RPEN. 
N, 3s. Free by t ry stamps. 
“There is . and thos Ay She poetry, and great spirit and 
sweetness in the m — Vide Cardiff Guardian. 
London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 











TJ OUSEHOLD MUSIC. 
OUSEHOLD MUSIC. A New Series of 
Illustrated Music Books, printed from new type on the 
finest toned paper. Price Sixpemee each; post free, 7d. each. 
Eight Numbers are now ready. 
FAOUSEHOLD MUSIC. 
Contents. 
1. FIFTEEN HOUSEHOLD SONGS. 
2. TWENTY CHRISTY’S NEWEST SONGS. 
3. THIRTY SACRED SONGS. 
4. NINE GEMS for the PIANOFORTE. 
5. TEN GEMS for the PIANOFORTE. 
6. TWENTY-NINE SACRED PIECES for PIANOFORTE. 
7. LITTLE SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. 
8 LITTLE PIECES for LITTLE PLAYERS. 
Each Number contains a Full-page Illustration. 
Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 





Just published, price 28. 6d., Part XXVIII. of 


HE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Contents.—Armorial Battlements of Harpley Church, Norfolk. 
and the Career of Sir Robert Knolles.—The Landed Gentry of 
Herefordshire (Samy eile alee Hampshire Families: Venuz. 
e hire and Warwickshire.— Armorial 
Shields at Swillin ston, nthe Legal Right to Coat Armour, and 
he H Hera’ ldry of Glasgow Cathedral.—The Romance of Cosby of 
ly.—The Personages engaged in the a of Baugé.— 
marks on the Arms of Deane.—Reviews of the American 
ealogist, and of works on the families of cs . Hastings, 
Chaun cey, Drake, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Washington, Davidson, 
Sinclair, Perrot, Palmer, and Dalmahoy. —The Witnesses of 
Ancient Charters. 
Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 























RCKMANN.-CHATRIAN’S Charming Story, 
LE BLOCUS (The Blockade) is now in course of publication 
in the PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. Translated, with 
Schuler’s Illustrations. Price 6d. Sixty-four large pages of Origi- 
Articles and beautiful Engravings. 
77, Great Queen- street, W.C, 


HE AUGUST PART of the PEOPLE’S 
MAGAZINE has the commencement of a Translation of 
LE BLOCUS (The Blockade), by Erckmann-Chatrian, illustrated 
by Theodore Schuler. Price Sixpence 
_77, Great Queen- street, W.c. 


E BLOCUS (The Blockade), by Erckmann- 

Chatrian, illustrated by Schuler. Part I. Translated in 

AUGUST wanna e PEOPLE'S MAG: sie Price Sixpence. 
77, Great Queen-street, W.C 


Published weekly, price 6d., this day, No. 20 of 
HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal 


of Art, Literature, Decoration, and the Accomplishments. 
Contents. 

St. Catherine, Chromouithogss h after Pra Angelico da Fiesole. 
—Study of Illumination, b. . Tymms.—Pencil Drawing, by 
J. A. Vinter. Also several anal ‘on Art and other subjects. 

London: Zorn & Co. 81, Fleet-street, E.C, 
HE NEW LAMP in HOLBORN.— THE 

J BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 5d., contains 
View of the New Ornamental Lamp on Site of Middle-row—also 
View of the London Dock Company’s New Offices—the British 
Archeological Association at Cirencester—Albert Diirer and the 
Windows of Fairford Church—Letters by Wilkie—Paris—Science 
of Colour—and other Articles.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, 
and all Newsmen. 


























THE IRISH CHURCH. 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, price 6d. 


a a ° P 
HE IRISH CHURCH: a Historical and 
» ntatistic: al Review. By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 
* This Edition contains a Reply to the Attacks of Dr. Gayer, 
Dr “Lee, Dr. Massingham, and others 
“It isan impartial and masterly survey of the whole subject, 
historical and statistical, and should be in the hands of every 
Reformer.” — Manchester Examiner. 
Also, price 4d. 


HE IRISH CHURCH: the Wrong and the 
Remedy. By GEORGE CLARK HUTTON 


London: Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants’-inn ; and A. X 
18, Bouverie-street, E.C. ‘ i = 





THE CHURCH ESTABLISH MEN T. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
M2PERN THEORIES of CHURCH 
with special regard to the Proposals 


ESTABLISHMENT; 
of Dean Stanley. By EDWARD W HITE, 
Also, price 1s. 


ITUALISM in the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND; a Reason for Disestablishme 3 + 
RocHits, BA Sone sestablishment. By J. GUINNESS 
ondon: Liberation S ty, 2, Serjeants’-inn ; ¢ A. Mis 
16 8, Bouverie rotrect, Ee ociety Serjeants’-inn ; and A. Miall, 


Vy ILL “ POPERY be § STRENGTHENED by 

the DISESTABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH ”? 

A Letter to a Protestant Gentleman. By EDWARD W HITE, 

Minister of St. Paul's Casal, TF ta road, Kentish-town. 
rice 1d., or 1s. a score, or 53. per 

ondon: James Clarke x Co. 13, Fleet- 








street. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Dr. De Fivas’ Works for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students. 
Thirtieth Edition. 
DE FIVAS NEW GRAMMAR of 
FRENCH GRAMMARS. With Ses and Exam 8 


illustrati f every Rule. By Dr. DE FIVAS, 
FELS. » Member of the Sennchinal | Society of Paris, ke. 


12mo. 38. 6d. handsomely bound.—A KEY to the same, price 
38. 6d. 
Seventeenth Edition. 

DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MO- 
DERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 18mo. 2s. 6d. strongly 
half bound. 

Twelfth Edition. 
yr y Al Al 
DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 


VAINS FRANGAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage 
Classique, 4 l’usage des Colléges et des Institutions. 12mo. 
8s. 6d, bound. 

Nineteenth Edition. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION 4a la 
LANGUE FRANC ‘AISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis; 
Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. 12mo. 28. 6d. 
bound. 

Third Edition. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or, Guide to the Trenaiaee of English into ag at Sight. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bound.—A KEY to the same, price 2 





THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Dr. Falck Lebahn’s German School Books. 


“ Asan educational writer in the German eee E Dr. nn 
stands alone ; none other has made even a tan’ 


Just published, fa feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. ‘cloth, 
IREFOIL: Verses by Three. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-rew, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 108. 6d. cloth, 
| Dosen AGNUS DET; or, Christianity without 
Mystery. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row, 








Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


I Diet Son EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS; 
the eau ew J.J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c. By the 
Rev. R. H. . M.A., of Trinity College, Cambri idge. 
“ Mr. bt. ‘aa done much service to the cause of education 
by the researches he has made, and has smoothed the way for 
future reformers.” Atheneum, 


London: Longmans, Green, and! Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 
ON the STRATIFICATION of LANGUAGE, 
the Rede Lecture, rg sg in pa — House before the 
University, ¢ Cambridge, May y MAX MULL 
M.A., Prof. f Comparative Ph Biology at at’ Onto Hon. Doctor o: 
Law in the Universtt y of Cambri 


London: Longmans, eet, oa Co. Paternoster-row. 


Feap. 8yvo. cloth, price 58. 


EANNE D’ARC, and other Poems. By 
ROBERT STEGGALL. 








“Mr. S l’s verse reminds us, but not by a servile, or even. 
@ pronounced, preemie of Mr. Tennyson, and ina still greater 
degree of Mr. Al mith.” 





* Let the poem but te be commenced, and the reader of it is, 
as it were, entrapped within a magic circle. He n ust 

till the wizard hath had his will. And it is, indeed, a true wane 
of wizardry, the pen with which Mr. Steggall has here, first of all, 
most delicately sketched in, and meets ves with vigorous dashes 
and erratic strokes of genius, delineated with a wonderful vigour 
of a that tender but heroic pret figure of Joan of 


se: Mr. ‘Steggall has much descriptive power, and he ya 
exactly the sort of language to employ to set off jt a ‘acts.” 

‘Mr. Steggall’s conception of the character of Jeanne : =. 
felicitous. While carefully depicting the gradual development of 
her lofty ambition, as she draws nearer and nearer to the 
fruition of her hopes, he ever keeps in view the original simplicit 
and purity of her nature. His imagery is throughout most forcib le 
and “tondon: Pret "—L gg Mercury. 

Lond ion: vost & Co. (Suocessors to A. W. Bennett), 5, 





him.”—British Standard. 
Seventh Edition. 


> ry) - Tv 
ys pe FEUIVIILAL 4A LN 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
in One Volume. Containing a Practical Grammar; Undine: 
a Tale, with Explanatory Notes ; a Vocabulary of 4, 500 Words, 
near ymous in English and German. a 8yo. 88. cloth. 
th KEY, 10s. 6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 


Third Edition. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 
COURSE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Fifth Edition. 

LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 


READER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Seventh Edition. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMIDT’S 


HENRY VON EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Fami- 
liar Dialogues. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN 


With Notes and Complete Vocabularies. 
each, cloth. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL. 
EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Schiller. 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE: a Page’s Frolics. By Kotzebue. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 
UNDINE: aTale. By Fouqué. 

SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 


A Series of Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully 
engraved on Steel. 4to. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 


GERMAN. Crown 8yo. 68. 6d. cloth. 


CLASSICS. 


Crown 8yo. 38. 6d. 


By Chamisso. 


pe eee 


MRS. LEBAHN’S GERMAN FOR 
YOUNG BEGINNERS. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S' FIRST 
STEP in the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK 
LEBAHN. 18mo. price 1s. cloth. 

The LITTLE SCHOLARS FIRST 
STEP in GERMAN READING. By Mrs. FALCK LE- 
BAHN. 18mo. price 1s. cloth. 


London: Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 





Without, E.C. 


HE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SCREW LOOSE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOVE;; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon. 
Lady HERBERT of LEA. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 
post 8vo. 

“The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of enter- 
tainment.... There is a fund of shrewd sense exhibited in the 
rene of the writer which indicates a mind of no ordinary 
power ....Some local characters are exceedingly well drawn. ™ 
Partitne “Methodist parson of the manufacturing town is an in. 
stance of this, for his peculiar eharacteristics are displayed with 
great vigour. > Atheneum. 


FLIETS and FLIRTS ; 


2 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 
. = hae Anastasias.’ 3 vols. 

“Aw ived story ffectedly told, which, without crea- 
ting a eo amount of excitement, creates ‘a healthy and. 
legitimate interest, which lasts throughout. The characters and 
incidents are perfectly natural, a quality in a modern novel of 
eee —- In fact, it is a truly sensible and praiseworthy 

heneum. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


“The story is so told as to be interesting throughout. The 
heroine’s gentle, noble character is well described, and shows 
power in the writer that is worth bringing out. The book is well 
written, and its moral is good.”—Examiner. 





vols, 


or, a Season at Ryde. 








Also, nearly ready, 
An AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. By the Author 
of ‘Mr. Hogarth’s Will.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS,. 
In crown 8yvo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLE MENTARY. ‘PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, a for Self-instruction. 
M4 D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious. 
remarks, especially as the Editor intends his book for the use 
of schools. .. .. On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done 
all that could be done to make the study of Euclid easy to begin- 
ners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


Cisimoxs bs S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in i 
by new Diagrams. 

New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


{OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





“A small 
read.”—Sp 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Trea- 
tise, Critical and Practical By P.G. HAMERTON. With 
Original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, 
&e. Royal 8vo. half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

“ best work which has yet appeared from his pen. It is 
ait - ore than prog dy _ laying at times considerable force 
and brightness of style, an unding in thoughts and sayin; 

on Art-matters of all ‘tinds, which show how much is yet to 
wid on a subject concerning which most writers contrive to be 
incomprehensible, extravagant, and dull.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“We have no hesitation in ouying that Mr. Hamerton’s book 

will henceforth deserve to have, certainly obtain, a place in 

er Sele pectalor pseary in the country who can afford to bu uy 
*_Spect 


By the same Author, 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGH- 
LANDS. New and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6. 


“A small = of composition, too little known and too little 
read.” —Spectator. 


This day, 8vo. price 12s. 


§T. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the PHI- 


LIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Dissertations and Notes. 
By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. 

By the same Author, 


The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


Next week, 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


The CONSCIENCE : Lectures on 


Casuistry, delivered at Cambridge. By the Rev. F. D. 
MAURICE, Professor of Casuistry and Moral Philosophy. 


Macmitzian & Co. London. 





Seventeenth Thousand, 


(tHE GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver- 

batim (by permission) from the SATURDAY REVIEW, 

pies 2d., pom free 3 stamps.—Bingham, Broad-street, Bristol. 
ndon :'J. G. Berger, 12, Newcastle-street, Strand. 








Just published, in 4to. price 5s. cloth, 


ORRIS’S STUDENT’S CHART of AN- 

CIENT HISTORY, comprising Annals of Greece and 

mame from the First Olympiad to the Accession of Augustus ; 
wil otes. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





VENEZUELAN EMIGRATION. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


E EMIGRANT’S VADE MECUM;; or, 
Guide to the “ Price Grant” in Venezuelan Guayana, con- 
ees a full Description of the Climate, Soil, Natural Products, 


“London: Messrs. Tritbner & Co. 60, Paternoster- -row, E.C. 


ROF. ROBERTSON’ S NEW WORK.— — 
stow ready, handsomely bound in mi ree boards, 
Pp edges, price, crown 8yo. 6d., TURES on the 
ire. PWRITINGS ‘and TIMES of BDMUND BURKE.’ By 
J. B. ROBERT TSON, Esq., Professor of Modern History, &. at 
the Catholic University , Dublin. 
London: John Philp, Orchard- street, Portman-square. 








BLACK’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 





IL 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of PHY- 
oe MODERN, ANCIENT and SCRIPTURAL GEO- 
PHY, in a Series of 40 Maps, fully coloured, 4to. cloth, 
Shit Index, price 10s. 6d. 
LIST OF MAPS. 
. Chief Physical Features, Italy. 
y. Spain and Portugal. 








1 21, 
2. Ethnography. 22. 
3. Zool: 23. —— Norway, and Den- 
4. Botany. 24. R (mark. 
5. 1 fountains and Rivers. 25. Turkey and Greece. 
6. Hemisphere. 26. A 
7. 8. ditto. 27. Parkey in Asia, and Persia. 
. Solar pa 28. I 
5 29. A 
10. World fi in Hemispheres. 30. Nort America. 
11. Europe. 31. United States and Canada. 
12. England and Wales. 32, West Indies. 
13. Scotland, 33. South America. 
14. Ireland. 34. tralia and New Zealand 
15. France, in Departments. 35. Ancient World. 
16. itto 'rovinces. 36. ‘ia, Nort 
17. Holland and Belgium. 37. 0. at 
18. Prussia and German States. 38. Graecia, &c. 
19. Austria. 39. ti 
40. 


Palestine. 
Switzerland. Travels of St. Paul. 
With INDEX of 15,000 Names, and clue Index. 


20. 


Il. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, the same 


as above, bound in demy 8vo. for portability, price 10s. 6d. 
Ill. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, for Be- 


ginners: a Series of 27 Maps, coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, 


price 2s. 6d. 
LIST OF MAPS. 
1. yee’ a | a Spain and Portugal. 
2. | Se 
3. England. 16. Turkey and Greece. 
4. Scotland. 17. Asia. 
5. — | 48. Turkey in Asia, &c. 
6. Fra | 19. Palest 
7 Belgium and Holland. | 20. India. 
8. Prussia and Germany. | 21. China, &. 
9. Denma\ rk 22, Australia and New Zealand. 
10. — and Norway. | 23. Africa. 
a | 24. North America. 





= 


25. United States. 
26. South America. 
27. The Ancient World. 


is. | a 


Edinburgh : Apam & Cares Brack. 


HEAP COPIES of GOOD BOOKS.—Sur- 
A oe Copies of Froude’s History of poplead. \ be VII. to 
nglake’s War in the Crimea, Vols 1I.—Dixon’s 
New America— Matthew Arnold’s Poems, and many Te Books, 
are now on Sale at greatly repucep Prices. Catalogues gratis. 
. Hunton, 22a, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Second Edition, with Engravings. price 5s. 


HE LARYNGOSCOPE in DISEASES of 
the THROAT. By Sir DUNCAN GIBB, Bart. M.D., 
Assistant —— to Westminster Hospital. 
hurchill & Sons, New Burlington- street. 


Fifth Thousand.—Price 10s. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. By H.T. mone yf hoe F.R.S. Containing 
Descriptions of nearly Two Thousand § So with 
**readable matter,” and above Two Hun red I Wood dcuts 
ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges, 98. 


N ATURE and ART ; or, Reminiscences of the 
Sig “gy erg EXHIBITION opened f in LONDON, 
on May 1, 1862. with occasional V aes, and Elegiac 
Stanzas. RICHARD’ TONSON EVANS M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Ph oy es inte president of the 
= atural History Societ; 
mdon: William Hunt % Co. 23, Holles-street, W. 

















Now ready, with Eight Wood Engravings, crown 8vo. 12s. 


A NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY IN 
ABYSSINIA: 


With some Account of the late Emperor Theodore, his Country and People. 
By HENRY BLANC, M.D., 


Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bombay Army. 


(Lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia.) 


Smita, Exrper & Go. 65, Cornhill. 





ADAH 


ISAACS MENKEN. 


1841—1868. 


ww 


A few Copies of 





~ 


‘INFELICIA,’ the exquisite little Illus- 


trated Volume of Poems written by the late Miss Menxen, 
and dedicated, by permission, to Charles Dickens, will be on sale 
at the principal Booksellers’, August 18, price 5s. 6d. 


XUM 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


en 
The AUGUST NUMBER, price 2z., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents. 
NIHILISM in RUSSIA. By Perer Bonorvixkiy. 
The GOD of the POOR: a POEM. By Wiit1am Morais. 
Mr. DISRAELI, the NOVELIST. By Berxarp Cracnort. 
COMMON ERRORS on the MIND. By Professor Bain. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotuore. Book III. 
Chaps. IT. to IV, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Professor Jenxin, F.R.S. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 





RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of 


MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. post 8yo. 24s. 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By 


Dr. PAIJKULL. Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
148. 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life 


in a South American Republic. With a History of the 
LOAN OF 1864. By E. B. EASTWICK, C.B. F.R.S. Demy, 
with Map, 16s. 


“The book is one that may be read with pleasure, and re- 
membered with profit.”—Herald, 


The INSECT WORLD: being a 


Popular Account of the Orders of Insects. From the French 
of LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8vo. with 576 Illustrations, 208. 


The OCEAN WORLD; being a De- 


scriptive History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the 
French of LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8yo. with 427 Illus- 
trations, 208. 


“M. Figuier has gained deserved repute in his treatment of 
Natural History by avoiding alike the vague generalities of pic- 
turesque writing and the dry ted details " 
though unnecessarily so, in the works of scientific naturalists ; 
and ‘ W. S. 0.’s’ rendering of the original is so good that it does 
not read like a translation....On the whole, we are disposed to 
allow the translator considerable credit for the manner in which 
he has presented to the English public M. Figuier’s pleasantly 
written pages on ‘ the Ocean World.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





The ROMANCE of DUELLING. By 
A. STEINMETZ. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“This book contains a diligent and meritorious collection of 
stories—good, bad, and indifferent—about duels and duellists.” 
Saturday Review. 


“BONES AND I”; or, the Skeleton 


at Home. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NOT TOO LATE: a Story. By the 
Author of ‘Only George.’ 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


“ «Not too Late’ is not an ambitious work of genius, but it is a 
pleasant and natural story.”—Saturday Review. 


The MARSTONS. By Hamilton 


AIDS. 3yols. Crown 8yo. 





The DREAM NUMBERS. 


T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By 





CHarpmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


By Authority of the Austrian Government. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: 


Travels i _ Italy, Spain, — Algeria, W _ Indies, Madeira, 
South America, the late EMPEROR MAXI- 
MILIAN In 3 vols. ost bra. 31s. 6d. 

a Hes tourists have contributed so admi rable a digest of their 
ee eeeons as this prince. Written with no design of pub- 
lication, the literary merit of the work is very considerable ° 

aples has seldom been better described, nor Pisa, Pompeii, Lucca, 
Baix, and Capri. No unskilled hand has touched these modest 
yet artistic pictures.”—Exuminer. 

“Among Maximilian’s writings none display greater talent 
than these ‘Recollections.’ His remarks upon all he saw are 
written in a buoyant spirit, and show a genuine enjoyment. To 
English readers the most interesting of his varied recollections 
are those about Gibraltar. 
graphic, are by no means the most striking recollections. His 
endless remarks on various subjects prove him to have been both 
a keen observer and an attentive student.”— Morning Post. 

“A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most 
beautiful countries in the world, and the singularly happy art 
of description possessed by the author brings the places before 
us with the utmost vividness. These volumes not unfrequently re- 
mind us of the exquisite | letters from Italy, Spain, 
b. poe author of ‘ Vathek.’ Higher praise than this we can hardly 

."—Daily News. 


s >. 
Le RECIT d’une SCEUR; or, a Sister's 
Story. By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. From the Original, 
by EMILY BOWLES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“A few months after the publication of this book in France, 
seventeen editions were called for. Its merits were emphati- 
cally recognized and rewarded by the French Academy. Among | 
the English journals, the Saturday Review lauded it as a book of 
rare and almost unique excellence. This month, both Blackwood 





and Fraser contain cases upon it, and these are worthy of | 


special note.”—EHapr 
“It is impossible | s# convey any adequate idea of the charm of 
this book.”—Saturday Review. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER) 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the Fifth—Philip 
the Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richelieu—the First 


English Revolution—William the Third. By J. VAN PRAET. | 


Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
“* Thoroughly honest, this book is the result of evident thought 
and experience. Van Praet can hold his own against such vivid 
narrators as Barante, Prescott, Motley, and Macaulay. e cha- 
racters of Charles the Fifth and his son strike us as the best, and | 
that of Charles as the best ofall. It is very able indeed.” 
Saturday Review. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the 
Reformation. Vols. I. and II. demy Syo. 308. (being Vols. VI. 
and VII. of the whole Work). 

“Dr. Hook has now reached the most interesting part of his | 
story. In point both of matter and of style he has been improving 
ever since he began, and in these volumes we have him at his best. 
He has been gradually coming nearer and nearer to the character 
of an historian ; we may now say that he has reached it.” 

Saturday Review. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN under the TUDORS. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of ‘ English Merchants,’ 
&c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 

“Mr. Fox Bourne, a lready favourably known by his ‘ Memoir of 

Sir Philip Sidney’ and ‘ English Merchants,’ has now written tw: 


entertaining volumes, which chronicle the glorious achiev ements | 


| SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer 


and daring genius of the sailors of the sixteenth century. 

defeat of the * Invincible Armada,’ which has been so often Felated 
is here described at length, and this description acquires a fres 
interest from the skilful use made by Mr. Bourne of the letters and | 
speeches of the chief actors in that heroic combat.”—Hxaminer. 


A WALKING TOUR in NORMANDY. 


By the Author of ‘All Round Ireland on Foot.’ 1 vol. post 
Syo. 68. 
2 a | SP 
Bentley's Favourite Novels. 
Each Volume, with 2 Illustrations, 6¢. 
I. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
Il. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S EAST LYNNE. 
IIl, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S THE CHANNINGS, 


Iv. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MRS. 
TROUBLES. 


Vv. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S SHADOW 


HALIBURTON’S 


OF ASHLYDYAT. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 
THE INITIALS, By the Baroness Tavrrnavs, 
QUITS! By the Author of ‘The Initials,’ 

EDMUND YATES'S BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THREE CLERKS. 

LADY FULLERTON’S TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
LADY FULLERTON’S LADY-BIRD. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 


But descriptions of scenery, however | 


and Portugal | 





| characteristic ability about the drolleries and eccentricities of the 


|} “An infinitely interesting and instructive work.” —Observer. 





«| THREE WIVES. By the Author of 


18, Great Marlborough-street. 
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LITERATURE 
Programme of the Thirty-Eighth Meeting of the 

British Association, at Norwich, 1868. 
TsoueH England is rich in beautiful and inter- 
esting cities, there is not one which, for certain 
features of beauty and matters of interest, can 
excel the city of Norwich. Travellers from the 
sacred East, looking on it, are reminded of the 
holiest of cities. Its gardens and foliage have 
been famous for centuries. Sea, river and land 
yield it rich tribute, and Norfolk men gene- 
rally have always been as remarkable as the 
pleasant places in which their lives have been 
cast. They were ever famous for boldness. 
When the Conqueror gave to his follower, 
Warren, the lands of Sharnbourn of Sharn- 
bourn, the latter went to law with the Norman 
king, and got the best of the suit. People 
lifted their hands, wondering at his audacity; 
but when they heard that Sharnbourn was 
a“ Norfolk man,” their wonder ceased; for a 
Norfolk man would stand up fearlessly for his 
right, though king or kaiser were against him. 

Fancy need not far strain itself to see in the 
more quaint and antique streets and houses 
of the picturesque city the stout-hearted men of 
old. They were of the race which rescued our 
drowned lands from the sea, and made the soil 
yield another sort of gold than that of Pactolus, 
The piety and the charity of the place are 
symbolized in the numerous churches and the 
well-endowed hospitals. Warriors, philosophers, 
traders and manufacturers have, in their turn, 
shed a lustre on this city. Beauty, too, it was 
once said, had in this county a native home; 
and Beauty’s daughters still abound. They are 
as stately and graceful as the swans, which still 
flourish more stately and graceful on the waters 
near Norwich than elsewhere. That these swans 
are the best of their kind may be gathered from 
the fact that a swan from Norwich is yearly 
presented to the Pope as a tribute of respect 
from a devoted son of the Church of Rome. 

In the old capital of Norfolk the members of 
the British Association will begin to assemble 
on Wednesday, the 19th inst. If there be in 
the world of spirits one of the long-departed 
who is likely to be more glad than another at 
the assembling of Wise Men on the above 
day at Norwich, that one is certainly Sir Tho- 
mas Browne. That physician, antiquary, philo- 
sopher and joyous spirit was a Norwich man, 
despite his having been born in London. He 
was but one-and-thirty years old when he set- 
tled in the ancient city, in 1636; and that city 
was almost exclusively his home till 1682. If he 
might be permitted to revisit his beloved Nor- 
wich during the coming proceedings, one would 
expect to see him in his King Charles hair, 
beard and mantle, more lively than his own 
Marquis of Dorset, who, buried-in 1530, was 
uncered in 1608, and looked as fresh, as fair 
and as pleasant as when affection was preparing 
him for the tomb, by garlanding him with 
flowers. 

Sir Thomas would be happily at home with 
the grave yet cheery sages who will come 
together next week. Credulous himself, he 
would have his little good-natured laugh at 
the credulity of others. Can you not fancy 
his short curls shaking dissent, as the un- 
couth names of barbaric kings are mentioned 
as having reigned there and thereabout? He 
has no belief in the legend which talks of Julius 
Cesar having a pretty cousin, named Blanche, 
of all names in the world, and giving her away 
in marriage, after being duly asked in church, 
to a son of King Lud! Can you not catch the 


learned knight’s very words addressed to any | 


fellow antiquary who would give to Cesar 
the glory of having built that old castle? “ Sir,” 
saith Sir Thomas, “its Gothic form of structure 
abridgeth such antiquity.” Does any one express | 
regret that the name of the builder is lost to| 
fame, Sir Thomas straightway plays with the | 
gold chain which Charles the Second gave him | 
when he was knighted, and again he saith :| 
“Circumstances might determine. Good folk | 
have not ever the worst of it for being forgot. | 
The Canaanitish woman is better off than 
Herodias, and the penitent thief hath more 
honour than Pilate.” 

The ever-fresh and joyous Norwich physician 
presents an example to be followed by his 
brother-inquirers, He was ready to believe any 
matter,—upon proof; and he was careful not) 
to deny merely because proof was lacking. 
“Truly, it may be so; but it cometh not to me.” 
Even on some solemn question of religion, this 
great man would say, Of himself, he could not 
conceive it; but since the Church said so and 
so, he was ready to avow that her wisdom was 
of a better quality than his understanding. 

Probably, as Browne would smile at many 
things he might hear in the Sections, the 
learned men there would laugh outright,— 
perhaps irreverently pooh, pooh many, aye 
thousands, of the subjects he would like to try | 
them with. They would not care to discuss | 
whether painters were right or wrong in making 
the cross which was the most gloriously burthened 
higher than the other two at the Crucifixion. 
Does the aspen tremble because the cross was 
made of it? Sir Thomas would be hardly con- 
tent with the reply that no aspen ever grew in 
the far-off land. When he puts forth his hand 
and bids the philosophers tell him, by the lines, 
whether he was born by night or by day, | 
modern philosophy itself might be excused for 
shrugging its shoulders; but the older sage 
would flush with transient impatience, and ask 
that younger philosophy if it had ever read 
Cardan? Should Sir Thomas fall among the 
doctors par excellence, he would certainly astonish 
them by asking if the children of the English 
plantations in America were subject to the new 
and common, but ill-understood, infirmity of 
his day, the rickets? On the other hand, the 
members would agree with him that Absalom 
could not well have been hanged by his hair, if 
he had worn a helmet; and that Judas did 
hang himself, or perhaps didn’t! Learned in 
modern, as in ancient, languages, the old physi- 
cian could pleasantly show how Nero said Aprés 
nous le déluge! before Madame de Pompadour, 
though not exactly in the same words. In short, 
with thousands of ancient subjects would he 
amuse the modern sages; but we think if he 
attempted to read a paper on his well-known 
idea of the Lion and the Unicorn, even his 
unperturbed spirit would be awed by the deter- 
mined cries of Order! order! 

It may be safely asserted that, quick as the 
old Norwich antiquary was at imagining, the 
last thing he would guess would be the manner | 
in which the Association had got down to his 
favourite city. What queries he would ask! 
Had they eaten cakes in Wood Street before 
starting? Were the Wood Street cakes the 
delicious things they used to be? What sort of 
horses could they get now at the George in 
Lombard Street? “I suppose, sir, you slept 
the first night at Chelmsford? A pleasant 
county, Essex ! A horseman who leaves Chelms- 
ford at four may breakfast at Colchester by 
eight or nine, and if he make good speed he 
shall dine at Ipswich, and get his bed at Thwait, 
if he be not afraid of the Pye Road. Yes, it’s 








very safe riding; and the famous carved road- 


post on that route, with its brave figures of 
horse, man and woman, and its globe with four 
hands, one pointing towards Norwich, is sure 
to keep the traveller in the right path! And 
you, sir, did you pull rein at Swale? The 
White Hart is the handsomest inn, and has 
the noblest sign-post in England. I warrant 
you did, and that you never sawa more stately 
white hart, hanging from wreaths, with Actzon 
and Diana, Charon and Cerberus; and all so 
wondrously carved in wood! That sight would 
leave you plenty to think of on the remainder 
of your ride into this city.” Sir Thomas, how- 
ever astonished, would soon be interested in 
the new ways of travel which bring Norwich 
nearer to London than Chelmsford was in his 
days, and if he could only inform the Associa- 
tion, in return, as to what had become of those 
once famous carvings which together made up 
“the noblest sign-post in England,” he would 
earn the thanks of the meeting. 

We will say nothing of those early Britons 
of the district in whose huts the children 
addressed each sire as Dad, the then fashion- 
able word which is now vulgarized into Papa. 
The Roman eagles, of course, were here, or in 
the neighbourhood ; for 

Caistor was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Caistor’s stone. 
Then came the Saxon, thane and thrall; and, 
next, the heavy-handed Dane; and, last, the 
Norman, with final amalgamation. But there 
was one race that came hither, and which 
deserves to be as well spoken of as any of the 
others; perhaps better—the Dutch! For they 
came not with slings nor with stones; nor 
argued in armed phalanxes, nor settled a 
question with battle-axes, nor made it clearer 
by incendiarism, nor crushed men into the 
earth and boasted of all being at peace. The 
Dutch entered Norwich almost as suppliants, 
but they brought rich gifts with them,— 
industry and ingenuity, taste and invention, 
conception and execution. They came with 
their silks and threads and worsteds and 
implements ; and then camlets and bombazines 
were manufactured to charm East Anglia, 
enrich the Dutch, and give impulse to the 
Norfolk people to do the like. They want a 
little fresh impulse now, to restore the flourish- 
ing condition of their textile manufactures. 
Such manufactures were once the glory and 
fortune of the country. Beauty arrayed herself 
in bravery that was cheap and was not nasty. 
Perpetuana lasted for ever; and an East 
Anglian lass was as proud of her Stand-afar-off 
as any Ma’mselle on the Boulevards is of her 
Pincez-mot-cela. 

Dutchman, Fleming, Walloon, Frenchman, 
and Englishman, have all worked hard for 
the profit of Norwich and of themselves. The 
cruelty of the Duke of Alva enriched the 
county with many able foreign workmen; and 
a want of success at Manchester took Barrow 
to Norwich, where he introduced his manu- 
factures. At his death, in 1813, he would have 
been happy to have had for an epitaph, “ Here 
lies he who invented the shawl.” 

If such industrial benefactors of the place are 
worthy of more grateful memories than the 
men who are supposed to hold more brilliant 
positions in its history, so the resident nobility 
have more claim to our notice than those sove- 
reigns who rode down to keep Christmas there, 
to scare the monastery with reckless royal 
followers, or to leave a host half-ruined with 
the cost of keeping his Lord the King. Now, of 
local nobility, there was no family that could 
compete with that of the Duke of Norfolk. 
He kept state in his ducal palace at Norwich 
almost as lavishly as, and perhaps more Joy- 
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ously than, the Plantagenets at Westminster, 
or the Tudors or Stuarts at Whitehall. In the 
old days, when that Duke was unavoidably 
absent, “ Christmas” was not forgotten at Nor- 
wich; and that means a keeping of the feast 
which lasted from the Eve of the Day to the 
festival of the Kings. When the poor Duke, 
who died crazed at Padua, in 1677, was 
sojourning in Italy in 1663-4, the brother, 
who was to succeed him, but then plain “ Mr. 
Howard,” albeit so near the peerage, kept the 
old season for theabsent Duke with a splendour, 
profusion, and jollity, that had not been sur- 

sed since, about two centuries earlier, the 

t Howard had put his hand on the dukedom 
by wedding the heiress of the Mowbrays. The 
host built a hall for the dancers in which Comus 
himself might have been enthroned. The 
tapestry could not be excelled in any imperial 
chamber in the world, and silver was the mean- 
est material of the commonest objects there. 
But there was that also there which no other 
country could have matched,—English beauty, 
so abounding, so dazzling, so intoxicating,— 
that all beholders confessed the glorious pre- 
sence with such overflowing gallantry, that the 
tradition has come down to our times, and 
brought upon its wings the name of many a 
fair one who dealt life or death with her eyes 
on that famous occasion of Christmas at Nor- 
wich. Then, the especial gallantry of the noble 
host is to be observed. He had a carriage built 
which cost him 500/., to say nothing of the 
appurtenances, and in this chariot of love the 
beauties were conveyed to the ball—fourteen at 
time! It says something for the sweet tem- 
pers of those Norwich nymphs that they could 
thus pack into a sort of omnibus,—a gorgeous 
state vehicle indeed !—and be borne over the 
rough streets of the East Anglian capital in 
perfect good humour, laughing with, and not at, 
each other, and with no more than a light, little 
shriek, as some sudden jolt shook those living 
flowers, as it were, a little rudely. And so, to 
the arena, where gallants received them in their 
arms, and danced with them every night (save 
Sundays) for a fortnight! 

In those earlier times, the common people 
often hungered and thirsted while the greater 
folk feasted; but on that occasion of Christ- 
mas there was general revel; and if uni- 
versal Norwich was not drunk it was not for 
want of abundance of liquor. There was the 
butt of beer in the lower halls and in the streets, 
after unrestricted consumption of gigantic 
pasties, made up of cart-loads of materials. At 
this time, however, and for long after, Norwich 
might be the gayest of episcopal cities, but the 
county was in anything but a satisfactory con- 
dition. Men with hearts in their bosoms, as 
well as brains in their heads, were beginning 
to look for a remedy for the disease—for the 
condition might be so called. And the agitation 
of thought struck out that spark of light by 
which men groped, till, in the following century, 
the “ Norfolk system” was the admiration of the 
wise and a thing hated by blockheads. Any one 
who has a taste for the facts and literature 
of agriculture should read the history of the 
“Norfolk system.” It is as full of interest 
as ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ That system introduced 
the rotation of crops, if we may so speak. In 
five successive years the same land was made to 
yield five different crops, each of which was 
the richer for the previous variety. Many good 
and wise men devoted themselves to turning 
a county, which once seemed to belong only to 
rabbits and paupers, into a paradise. By this 
devotion fortunes were decupled in one gené- 
ration. If one crop in perfection was “ Norfolk 
barley,” another was more perfect still, “Nor- 
folk turnips!” In presence of these, Norfolk 


| 


dumplings were only indifferent things; but 
the barley and the turnips and the South-down 
sheep that flourished on the land and its 
produce were matters that might have made 
Gargantua ecstatic. One of the Norfolk land- 
holders, Lord Townshend, went down to the 
grave with an increase of dignity that was 
worth more than the Marquisate that fell to 
his descendant. In memory of what he had 
done grateful men pointed to him living, 
and affectionately alluded to him when dead, 
not as the “gewd ol’ Lord,” but emphatically 
as “ Turnip Townshend.” Marcus Tullius Cicero 
was nothing to it. 

Men had never seen such turnips as that 
Lord and lords who followed him raised on 
the soil. The hoe was so merrily at work among 
the growing bulbs, pulling them out by scores, 
that an ignorant person might have thought 
turnip was a weed to be destroyed. But, for 
every one hoed up, its nearest neighbours grew 
five times as large as they would have done 
otherwise. A strolling actor, on circuit, convey- 
ing a turnip under his coat, found it sufficient 
for his dinner. Then, with the turnips soon grew 
mutton to match. Mr. Coke had some difficulty 
in persuading farmers that he knew all about 
sheep, but he came to as great honour as 
Turnip Townshend. A county farmer proposed 
a resolution at an agricultural meeting, which 
was carried nem. con., and which said “Why do’ant 
us do as MisterCoke o’ Holkham do do? If we'd 
only do as Mister Coke o’ Holkham do do, we'd 
all do better than we do do!” Honest East 
Anglians, they were proud at last of Mr. Coke; 
and he was proud of his sheep. He was, indeed, 
so proud of them that he once had them all 
brought together for the inspection of the great 
Hungarian sheep-breeder, Prince Esterhazy. 
“Have you as many sheep as you see there, 
Prince?” asked Mr. Coke; and he did not 
relish the answer. “Coke,” said the Magyar, 
“T have got more shepherds!” After all, this 
reply was a begging of the question. 

Then the barley! Norfolk barley, Norfolk 
malt! A Norwicher would snap his fingers in 
scorn at the idea of any other county beating 
his own in these matters, or in the barley-brew 
for which Norfolk was also once famous. There 
was a proverbial “ Dr. Wright, of Norwich, who 
always stopped the bottle.” It may have’ been 
because he cared less for the wine of his day 
than for the fine, exhilarating beer which then 
was the pride of every Norfolk man, from the 
Wash to the Ouse, from Lynn to Yarmouth. 
What is still meant by a Norwicher? Heisa 
man who, taking first pull at a tankard, does 
not draw breath till he has swallowed three- 
fourths, and then reluctantly yields the rest to 
his partner. But that partner will take first 
turn at the second tankard, and show himself 
a Norwicher by keeping his nose in it till three- 
quarters of the delicious draught has passed 
his lips, and in luxurious slowness has flowed 
over his grateful palate. Thirsty souls! there 
was no resisting it. Half-a-dozen old Nor- 
wichers, after a bout of this sort, would become 
as hilarious and would dance as uproariously 
as half-a-dozen Egyptians, full of the barley- 
wine of Memphis, keeping wild revel in the 
courts of the Pharaohs! 

Indeed, there has always been a tendency 
in Norwich towards jollity. In the latter days 
of Charles the Second, the city was so full of 
taverns that the mayor would license no more 
of them. The excisemen and the brewers called 
his worship puritanical traitor ; and they made 
so much noise about it, that the mayor was 
summoned to London to render explanation to 
the King. Charles did not dislike good fellows, 
and he did not know why there should not be 





plenty of them in Norwich. “Sir, there is more 





than enough of them,” said the Mayor. “These 
good fellows abuse privilege, become deboshed 
rascals, and beggar their families. They haye 
increased our poor-rates by 800l. a year” 
Charles saw that such a circumstance was 
likely to diminish the general good-fellowship 
and the King sent him back to Norwich, with 
hearty commendations. As for the taverns the 
the topers were packed in them almost as closely 
together as Norfolk biffins. 

There had long been men, even then, who 
thought that to make their fellow men think 
might be as amusing as leaving them to 
drink. Accordingly, and taking an interest in 
all that concerns periodical literature, we are 
glad to record that Norfolk produced one of the 
earliest of the editors ofthe weekly sheet. Natha- 
niel Butter plied his busy calling for nearly the 
first half of the seventeenth century, in London, 
There were no news-boys then, but the “ Mer. 
cury Women” cried and vended the “ Forayne 
Occurrents!” and similar sheets in the street, 
Butter of Norwich was probably the first editor 
or printer (it was all the same then) who 
assumed the form of we in addressing his 
readers. It is worthy of remark that the Jan- 
senist writers on the Continent followed this 
fashion out of humility. It was offensive to 
Jansenist austerity for a writer to speak directly 
of himself. The first person plural, or the third 
singular, was more accordant with that austerity, 
It excited the disapproval of Pascal. “ L’usage,” 
he said, “de supprimer le moi, que I’ austérité 
Janseniste a introduit, me parait plus propre 4 
embarrasser le style qu’ 4 montrer la modestie 
de Vauteur.” Pascal says that the Jansenists 
introduced the new form. They had found it 
in England. 

In Norwich itself the utmost simplicity 
marked the local newspapers down to a late 
period. In Queen Anne’s days the Norwich 
Postman thus intelligibly advertised its tariff: 
“Price one penny; but a half-penny not refused.” 
Perhaps this was a trap to catch pride in, like 
that of the Norwich hair-cutter, who on bei 
asked by a cockney whom he had just poll 
what he had to pay, replied “Gentlemen give 
me sixpence, other people threepence.” “I’m 
other people,” said the wary Londoner, who laid 
down his threepence and walked away. It 
was in a Norwich paper that a chandler adver- 
tised for a journeyman who had had the small- 
pox! This was not sucha joke as it has seemed 
to many persons. The Danes themselves were 
never such a scourge in East Anglia as the 
small-pox once was in Norwich. To receive in 
a house an inmate who had survived an attack 
was in a certain degree a warrant that infection 
would be neither introduced nor propagated 
by him. 

Of the old episcopal glory of Norwich there 
survive only the glorious memories. It is 
hard to say where the old bishops were lodged 
in higher state, in Norwich or in London. 
Some indications of the ancient state are to be 
found in the first-named city; none at all in 
the latter. The Cathedral speaks for itself, but 
the visitor may overlook what is worth notice, 
namely, an example of the Rebus carried to its 
utmost application, in illustration of Bishop 
Walter Lyhart (1446-72). The prelate’s rebus 
occurs again and again. It consists of a hart 
lying down in what is supposed to be water ! 

Of the fourteenth century bishops of Nor- 
wich Bateman and Le Spencer were perhaps 
the most remarkable. Bateman cared not for 
the great King Edward himself. The bishop 
loved his deer, but so did Lord Morley, who, 
having none of his own, used to steal the 
bishop’s, and was caught in the fact at last! 
Nothing would satisfy the prelate but that 
Morley should perform public penance for the 
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felony, all baron as he was, in Norwich Cathe- 
dral, The noble deer-stealer appealed to the 
King, and Edward tried to soften the prelate, 
but Bateman was inexorable. The baron was 
not ashamed to steal the bishop’s deer, but he 
was obliged to confess that he was, nevertheless, 
—and the ceremony was done in presence of 
the highly edified Norfolkers, who must have 

inned in hilarious sympathy when they heard 
Go great Lord Morley acknowledge that he had 
been caught flagrante delicto, and was very sorry 
for it! 

Bishop Le Spencer was perhaps amore remark- 
able man than Bateman. He was surnamed the 
“warrior” or “fighting bishop,” and he took many 
a Norwich man, not to say Norfolk man with 
him when he went to uphold Urban VI. against 
@lement, who was favoured by the French. 
This pontifical brigade was so popular that the 
London rascalry or beggars, being no longer 
able to pretend that they had been in the Cru- 
sades, turned out all over the country as maimed 
Norwich men who had fought with noble 
Le Spencer. The catching one of these fellows, 
particularly within the episcopal district, was a 
great delight to the captors. They had him at 
once to the justice, for form, and to the pillory 
for punishment. He stood there with a whet- 
stone round his neck, the badge of a liar. It is 
creditable to the truthfulness of the times that 
the employment of whetstones for this purpose 
had no appreciable effect on the price of the 
article ! 

The Norwich Chapter was as independent 
as its diocesans. It had small regard even for 
aroyal congé @élire, which is a permission to 
do a thing according to somebody else’s liking. 
The Chapter preferred to follow its own. When 
Archbishop Wakering died in 1425, Henry the 
Sixth sent down 2 congé to elect the son of 
the Norwich Alderman Wursted; but the 
Chapter took its own course, elected William 
Alnewick, and kept him in his post, in spite of 
the young King and his Council. The old city 
had then a reputation for religious strictness ; 
but matters went not so well subsequently, for, 
in the sixteenth century, the livings in the dio- 
cese of Norwich were sold as openly as goods 
and chattels; and in the century that followed, 
the Norwich people were first kept from church 
through lack of preachers, and were afterwards 
driven to it by compulsion. In 1647, Atkins, 
the Mayor of Norwich, ran away to London, 
where he offered himself for sheriff. On being 
questioned, he gave several reasons for leaving 
his provincial post; but the chief was, that 
there was so little preaching in that city. Sub- 
sequently, the citizens got more than enough 
of it. They went, not unwillingly, to prayer, 
but they could not stand the long sermons. 
After an hour of it, they used to leave the 
preacher and hurry out of church. Never did 
the Norwichers resent impost so sulkily as 
when the municipality passed a law, in 1661, 
that every man should go, perforce, to church, 
and must stop to hear the sermon. They went, 
but they forgot to take the little revenge of their 
ancestors of Elizabeth’s time, who (conforming 
by legal pressure) used to stuff their ears with 
wool before setting out to church, that they 
might hear nothing of what was going on after 
they got there. This city folk, however, who 
loved not long sermons, always loved music. In 
1642 they were up in arms for the preservation 
of their organs,—as resolute to defend them as 
some were to uphold the King and others to 
sustain the Parliament. Their successors of the 
eighteenth century cared less for orthodoxy 
than they did for their organs. This course was 
8o aggravated towards the close of the century 
that Bishop Horne, while deploring the grow- 
ing disbelief in the Trinity, took a grave way 


of refuting it, by giving a “slap” at Cambridge 
University. The mathematicians, he said scorn- 
fully, argue that 3 can’t be 1 in divinity, 
because it is not so in arithmetic; and then he 
must have made some of the parsons of the 
Norwich diocese open their eyes, by gravely 
telling them that this was not a question of 
quantity, but quality. 

Horne’s successor, Sutton, who died Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was hardly wiser when 
he went up from Norwich to preach the famous 
fast-sermon before the Lords, in 1794. It was 
a time when the nation had to be goaded into 
liking our foolish and sanguinary war with 
France; and, accordingly, the prelate, with 
wonderful simplicity, told the august assembly 
that the principal object of our war with that 
country was for the defence of the Protestant 
religion; that the political and mythological 
systems of France were intermixed, and that 
we must necessarily be interested in the 
struggle to defend our system against the 
French, inasmuch as that, in early times, 
the worship of the true God was often made to 
depend on the issue of a battle. If the Cam- 
bridge men in the Norwich diocese had smiled 
at Horne’s slap at the mathematicians, the 
Oxford men in the same diocese must have 
been tickled by Sutton’s logic. They might well 
ask if he had not started the patriotic idea that 
Heaven had prophesied the destruction of 
France in its denunciations against Mount 
Seir ! 

Sutton was the prelate who had the once 
celebrated “bout” with a lawyer of Norwich, 
named White. The lawyer, failing in his voca- 
tion, sought to be ordained, then and there. 
The prelate refused, despite the lawyer’s per- 
sistent reiteration. Mr. White set forth, as his 
especial qualifications for the ministry, that his 
moral character was good, and so was his read- 
ing. With this Parthian dart, carrying double 
implication on it, against the Norwich clergy 
(who were not worse than their neighbours), 
the latter retired from a battle in which his 
diocesan had by far the best of it. 

White may remind our readers of those Nor- 
wich Christians in whom Wesley saw so little 
of Christianity, and towards whom he himself 
manifested so little Christian charity. Between 
Whitefield and Wesley, or rather between their 
Norwich followers, there, was some danger of a 
wrong touch being given to the ark. The 
memories of that old, but lively history, call 
up asmile now. Whitefield, professing to ignore 
distinctions, boasted that the “polite and great” 
of Norwich went to hear him. Wesley, who 
inculcated charity in all things, was so incensed 
by the people there, that he wrote of Cudworth 
(who was as “ broad” as the great Latitudinarian 
divine of that name) as being a “ brute beast”; 
and Wesley said of the Norwich religionists gene- 
rally that they were the most weather-cockish, 
the most ignorant, the most self-conceited, self- 
willed, fickle, intractable, disorderly, disjointed 
society in the three kingdoms! Further, the 
apostle stigmatized them as “ bullocks unac- 
customed to the yoke,” bears and lions; he 
confessed there were some lambs of grace 
ationg them, but even they needed taming; 
for the Norwich “lambs” (said John Wesley) 
“roar like lions.” Wesley abandoned the Nor- 
wich Tabernacle to the Rev. John Hook, one 
of whose grandsons was the too celebrated Theo- 
dore Hook, and the other was the equally viva- 
cious James, Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, 
and Dean of Worcester, and writer of plays 
and novels, and father of the present grave 
and popular Dean of Chichester. See what 
strange matter may be traced back to the old 
turbulent Tabernacle at Norwich! The rough 
character attributed to even the “serious ” men 








of Norwich by Wesley was, in truth, a very 
old characteristic ; but it was often joined with 
a merry sort of humour. Take, for instance, 
two incidents. In 1272 the citizens so far 
disagreed with the local clergy and monks that 
they wound up their argument by burning not 
only the Cathedral but the monastery. The 
usual excommunication and heavy fines fol- 
lowed, and the ringleaders were executed. To 
this day there are two opposite accounts of 
the merits of this quarrel, aad it is not clear 
whether the Prior did not as much deserve 
hanging as any of the citizens. The second inci- 
dent has 1795 for its period. A large meeting 
took place in St. Andrew’s Hall, to denounce 
Pitt and Lord Grenville’s Treason and Sedition 
Bill. The people denounced it so unreservedly 
that the leaders got into serious trouble; but 
they gaily said the old say about treason never 
being treason, &c.; and they gravely defended: 
sedition. Into what authority they looked is not 
to be conjectured, but they asserted that sedi- 
tion was derived from seorsum eundo, a dividing 
of the people to ascertain their numbers. The 
seditiosus, they said, was only the divider, and 
therefore sedition in face of government was no 
more criminal than heresy in face of religion! 
The fellow who tried this argument had the 
making of a special pleader in him, but he had 
evidently not read Cicero. 

Nearly midway between these periods we 
have that great insurrectionary movement of 
1549, the most serious, obstinate and nearly 
successful development of which was made at 
Norwich. It was against the inclosure of 
commons, the oppressive taxation of the lower 
classes, and the new church service. We are 
wont to speak of the bold chief of this outburst 
as Kett the Tanner, but he was lord of three 
manors, and was not far from achieving all at 
which he aimed. The Norwich tanner was as 
merry a fellow as he was a bold one; as cour- 
teous as he was ruthless. When Parker, beneath 
the oak in sight of the city, preached to Kett 
and his followers against the purpose they had 
in view, he stood on a platform, through the 
interstices of which Kett’s spearmen kept him 
dancing by gently pricking his feet with their 
weapons. Otherwise he was treated with very 
great civility. His audience had the quality 
which Wesley afterwards discerned in his 
Norwich lamb-lions. When Kett’s men had 
pricked the future Archbishop of Canterbury, 
listened to arguments they scorned, and dis- 
missed him under safeguard, they quenched 
their thirst at the camp “ellas,” as it would 
still be called, and quaffed their “ell” that 
they might not be “frorn” by the chilly dews 
that would hang about, even on a July night. 
From that terrible Norwich uprising we owe 
the institution of Lords-Lieutenant,whose office, 
since Kett the Tanner's day, is to inquire of 
treason, misprision of treason, insurrection and 
riots, with authority to levy men and lead them 
against the enemies of the reigning sovereign. 

In less than a century, in 1656, Norwich 
was nearly as much moved by Will Wayneford, 
the comber, as it had been by Kett, the tanner. 
Kett wanted to restore old systems, Wayneford 
sought to establish new. The comber was for 
overthrowing old thrones and old altars, and 
would have no king but Jesus. In the old hall 
of the episcopal palace, wherein the Fifth 
Monarchy devotees (the alleged throne of whose 
assumed king—priest and magistrate—was in 
Heaven) had assembled, Wayneford put up a 
prayer, in which he asked among other things 
that the Lord would be pleased to throw down 
all earthly power and rule and authority.” 
Consume them, oh Lord,” said the comber, 
“that they may be no more alive on the earth. 


Set up the kingdom of thy Son, that we may 
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bevall taught of God.” The scaffold annals of | moderate length. It consists of no less than 


Norwich might fill a volume, from Kett, whom 
stern necessity would hang, down to Rush, who 
had a little box in his house to receive contri- 
butions for the conversion of the Jews, and 
who slaughtered his fellow Christians with the 
fury of a Malay running a-muck. The year we 
have named above, 1656, was the one, in the 
summer of which, when Wayneford was shak- 
ing Norwich, Evelyn designed a journey that 
way, but was overcome by the heat and the 
dust,and stopped short at Ipswich. East-Anglia 
was then agitated by the Quakers, some of whom 
he saw in prison at Ipswich. “ A new fanatic 
sect,” he says, “of dangerous principles, who 
show no respect to any man, magistrate or other, 
and seem a melancholy, proud sort of people, 
and exceedingly ignorant.” The social condition 
of the Norwich Quakers was as grievous as that 
of their Suffolk brethren. When James the 
Second came to the throne there were seventy 
Quakers in loathsome captivity in Norwich 
alone; butjust before his downfall he conferréd 
on forty Friends the freedom of that city. 

East Anglia owes something of its prosperity 
to the Quakers who were thus persecuted. 
Many of them were manufacturers, the perse- 
cution of whom fell partly on the workpeople 
whose labours were ‘suspended by the closing 
of the factories. The county can boast of many 
honoured names of these benefactors. To this 
day none is more honoured than those of Gurney 
and his sister, Elizabeth ‘Fry. They were at 
the head of the philanthropists of their time, 
as others of their really noble house were at 
the head of the princely merchants of their 
day. Before their time, indeed, Gresham of Nor- 
folk had made his name famous, as it continues 
among philanthropic merchants. It would be 
hard to find a better lawyer than Norfolk Coke 
the: Chief Justice, and though the old Wind- 
hams of the true blood have left a brilliant 
reputation in the county for eloquence and 
chivalry, even they must yield the palm to 
Nelson, the eloquent significance of whose 
signals stirred the hearts of his men, and who 
died such death as is desired by heroes. In 
his own'heart Nelson never forgot his native 
county; and when in 1797 he sent the sword 
surrendered to him by the Spanish Admiral to 
the municipality of Norwich, it was out of love 
for a county that was in its turn proud of the 
noblest of her sons. The Spanish Muse treated 
her Norfolk adversary with less than poetical 
justice. A popular bard subsequently repre- 
sented the English hero as running away at 
Trafalgar! Don Jose Mor de Fuentes says in 
a contemporary poem, “Huye el Breton,” the 
Briton flies !—as if the Norfolk hero had cared 
more for “the floating ensigns of Cisneros” 
than Sharnbourn of Sharnbourn had cared for 
the Norman himself. 

Even from these brief hints, our friends who 
are going to Norwich will see that the city is 
a pleasant and an interesting place. 





St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Disserta- 
tions, by J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tue Epistle to the Philippians presents few 

difficulties to the interpreter. Only one passage 

is important in a theological view; but unfor- 
tunately it is perplexing, the meaning being 
obscure and contested. The chief topics de- 
manding discussion are the authenticity of the 
letter; its place in the succession of the Pauline 

Epistles, supposing the authenticity proved ; 

and the locality of the writer. 

The volume before us is large, considering 
it \to'beva commentary on four chapters of 


346 pages octavo. Why so large? is the first 
| question a reader will naturally ask. De Wette’s 
on the same Epistle occupies only 58 pages. 
| It has not, indeed, the Greek text; but Light- 
| foot’s pages are larger than those of the German 





scholar. Two dissertations on the Christian 
Ministry and on St. Paul and Seneca fill half 
the volume. Hence its bulkiness. 
| The reading of the author is extensive. He 
| is a eareful scholar, versed in Hellenistic Greek, 
whose judgment is calm and sober. He looks 
| fairly at all parts of the topics which he dis- 
cusses, and has the bearing of a man who knows 
them well. The reader is disposed, in conse- 
quence, to take him as a guide, adopting his 
conclusions as correct. No commentary in the 
English language can be compared with it in 
regard to fullness of information, exact scholar- 
ship, and laboured attempts to settle everything 
about the Epistle on a solid foundation. The 
volume is fitted to instruct, if not to convince. 
It will stir up no prejudices by novel views ; 
and it will satisfy the majority of theologians 
by the conclusions arrived at, because they are 
| recognized and sound. 

It is easy to see that the author is a safe 
Churchman, whose orthodoxy is above sus- 
picion. His doctrinal creed is well defined in 
his own mind, and comes out often enough in 
his exegesis. Indeed, it underlies and affects 
that exegesis much more than he seems himself 
to be aware of. The leading feature of his expo- 
sitions and discussions is caution. He is timid, 
almost painfully so. His balancing processes 
present all the appearance of fairness; but one 
can easily predict’ the side which is espoused at 
the end. The range in which the writer moves, 
though wide ostensibly, is really narrow, because 
he holds a set of theological dogmas, and has 
, already made up his mind that all the Epistles 

commonly attributed to St. Paul were certainly 
his. Here is the key-note of his views :—“ In 
the natural reaction against excess of dogma, 
there is a tendency to lay the whole stress of 
the Gospel on its ethical precepts. For instance, 
men will often tacitly assume, and even openly 
avow, that its kernel is contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount. This conception may, perhaps, 
seem more healthy in its impulse and more 
directly practical in its aim; but, in fact, it is 
not less dangerous even to morality than the other; 
for, when the sources of life are cut off, the 
stream will cease to flow. Certainly this is not 
St. Paul’s idea of the Gospel as it appears in 
the Epistle to the Philippians.” In other words, 
“the Gospel” is not to be sought in the Gospels, 
but in St. Paul’s epistles. 

The preceding remarks will prepare the 
reader for believing, that the volume in ques- 
tion contributes nothing to our knowledge of 
the Philippian epistle. It makes no new ad- 
vance, and settles nothing that was not as well 
established before. We prefer, on the whole, 
De Wette’s commentary, brief as it is. The 
author is right in supposing that the epistle was 

| written from Rome. But his attempt to show 
that it preceded the Epistles to the Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philemon is a failure. He has 
not refuted the arguments for a late date; 
neither are his own for an early one valid. But 
there is little doubt of the Pauline authorship. 
He is mistaken in saying that few, if any, in 
the present day maintain the un-Pauline cha- 
racter of the letter. Zeller, Koestlin, and Mackay 
agree with Baur. The discussion of the difficult 
passage, li. 5-8, is unsatisfactory. The author 
misses the point of it, and leaves unexplained, 
on his hypothesis, the two phrases, “being in 
the form of God,” and “being equal with God,” 
which denote the same thing in his view. It 
_ could not be expected that Dr. Lightfoot would 


read Pye Smith’s copious discussion of the 
words; but had he known the observations of 
Tholuck, Ernesti, Baur, and Raebiger, not ‘tg 
speak of Liinemann and Briickner, he might 
have hesitated about some of his statements, 
The passage is interpreted incorrectly. 

That the commentator’s conclusions about 
Paul’s life and epistles generally are alr 
settled to his own satisfaction is evident from 
the fact that he holds two captivities at Rome, 
and the authenticity of the pastoral epistles, ag 
well as of that to the Ephesians. 

The dissertations on the Christian ministry, 
and St. Paul and Seneca, contain nothing new, 
The former leads on to the conclusion ‘that 
episcopacy is of apostolic origin or sanction, 
Indeed, the “threefold ministry” is referred to 
apostolic direction. In one place it is asserted 
that “the institution of an episcopate must be 
placed as far back as the closing years of the 
first century, and it cannot, without violence to 
historical testimony, be dissevered from the 
name of John.” The same sentiment had been 
expressed by Waddington, but it is difficult of 
proof. Dr. Lightfoot is very anxious to show, 
in the essay, that Christian ministers have 
a divine appointment, as representing God to 
man and man to God: did he not think the 
while of St. Paul’s referring all civil govern- 
ment directly to the ordination of God, even 
the Neronian supremacy? In his careful survey 
of the opinions of the early Fathers respecting 
the bishop, we are surprised at his using the 
Ignatian epistles, at least the Syriac ones, as 
authentic. Both the Syriac and the Greek are 
spurious. 





The Thames to the Solent, by Canal and Sea; 
or, the Log of the Una Boat “ Caprice.” By 
J. B. Dashwood. (Longmans & Co.) 

Since the late Countess of Derby travelled by 

barge (a sort of Cleopatra’s galley) from Pad- 

dington into Cheshire, there has not been ‘a 

more curious canal-voyage than the one here 

recorded. In this latter case there was a sup- 
lementary sea-voyage. The crew consisted of 

Mtr. and Mrs. Dashwood and their dog Buz 
Their groom and pony accomplished the tow- 
ing-work. The first division of the enterprise 
was from where the Thames receives the Wey, 
at Weybridge, to the seaport of Littlehamp- 
ton, partly by the Surrey and Sussex Canal, 
There was not much danger of wild Indians on 
the shores. The more adventurous part of the 
voyage was that by sea, from Littlehampton 
to Lymington. The expedition out occupied 
a holiday week of last summer; and, as the 
Caprice was made for smooth water, and her 
captain hardly knew how she could be best 
handled, there was some chance of the daring 
adventurers coming to an untimely end. There 
was some comfort in the reflection that the 
boat ‘could not capsize, though it might fill; 
but the fuller a Una boat is the better she 
sails. On such occasions she is apt, indeed, to 
sail away from under her crew, and her crew 
to float away out of the Una. 

Of the experiences of travel there are not 
many. Mr. Dashwood lacks power of observa- 
tion, cannot catch a passing illustration of 
social manners, and is cruelly addicted to 
boring his readers with extracts from guide- 
books. He has nothing of the philosophy of 
Le Maistre, who could give a charm to a voyage 
round his room; and he is innocent of the 
humour of Alphonse Karr, who made of a 
journey round his garden one of the most 
amusing books in the world. Mr. Dashwood 
has as little story to tell as the knife-grinder. 
The first day’s run, to Guildford, only teaches 





us that a lock-keeper is in some sort the repre- 
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sentative of the old robber-chivalry of the 
Rhine, and levies toll on all passing vessels ; 
and that Surrey haymakers love beer, and can 
be good-natured with much of it stowed away, 
gratis, under their waistcoats. On the succeed- 
ing days, the voyagers surmounted various 

ificulties. They got out of water into mud, 
and were there charged by a herd of bulls, 
which, however, got speedily out of the mud 
rather than destroy the little craft at the cost of 
further defilement. Of Billinghurst (one of the 
resting-places) our skipper says, “ Judging from 
the appearance of the old men we saw crawling 
about in every direction, the place must be 
most healthy,’—which seems to us an odd 
conclusion. ; 

When it came to getting out to sea, Mr. 
Dashwood had the luck to meet with a tipsy 
pilot, who objected to undertake the charge 
with the lady on board! But better counsel 
came with morning, and this was one of the 
incidents by the way :— 

“Our attention was so wrapped up in the move- 
ments of the fleet, that we had not noticed that 
the wind had been freshening to a very great 
extent, and that we had left the shore about four- 
teen miles astern, the sea in the mean time having 
risen considerably. It therefore became necessary 
for us at once to shape our course for Portsmouth, 
and, in order to do so, we must gibe the sail. The 
skipper, unaccustomed to boats of this rig, appealed 
to me to say how this was to be done with the 
strong wind then blowing. I informed him that he 
was as wise as I was, for that this was my first 
trip to sea in the Caprice. I told him I thought we 
had nothing to fear if we gibed the sail carefully. 
He, however, on consideration, thought it would 
be safer to ‘stay’ her, considering the large size 
of her single sail. I was very doubtful as to the 
advisability of this course, for in coming round 
we must present a broadside to the rollers, which 
were running high at the time, and if we then 
by accident shipped a sea, the probabilities were 
that we should be swamped, added to which I had 
always been told that these Una boats were good 
for nothing in a sea-way. Nevertheless, I yielded 
to the superior knowledge of the ‘skipper,’ and we 
‘went about.’ She came round very gamely, rising 
like a duck to the waves. Before, however, we 
could put her before the wind, a great roller charged 
us broadside on, breaking over her, and giving 
us a good ducking, which obliged us to set to 
work to bale out. We now went ahead at a great 
pace towards Portsmouth; the rollers threatening 
to poop us all the time, but we were going too fast 
for them, and at about two P.M. we dropt anchor 
in front of Southsea pier.” 


With a craft of which only about six inches 
were above water, which could not shorten sail, 
was as much steered by the sail as the helm, 
and of the management of which at sea neither 
owner nor pilot knew anything, the voyagers 
were lucky in reaching Lymington, in safety, 
at’last. Ashore, at the latter place, Mr. Dash- 
wood says :— 

“The skipper, as before said, was a crusty sort 
of fellow, and he quarrelled with every one who 
offered to lend us assistance or give us any inform- 
ation. One young sailor came up to me, and in 
passing some remarks about the Caprice, pointed 
out another large vessel which had originally been 
built asa Una boat, but a.small bowsprit or ‘ bump- 
kin’ had since been added to enable her to carry 
a jib. In alluding to her, he remarked, ‘ That’s 
a nice Una boat, Sir.’ Upon which our skipper 
turned upon him without mercy, and the following 
dialogue took place :—‘ You call that a Una boat, 
do you? perhaps you’ll call yourself a seaman next!’ 
—‘ Yes,’ says the lad, ‘I calls her a Una boat.’— 
‘How can she be a Una boat, with two sails, you 
stupid fellow?’ answers the skipper.—‘ Any way 
she was built for one,’ rejoined the youngster.— 
‘ D’ye call that the same thing?’ says the skipper, 
‘I was built for a gentleman, but I aint one,’” 

Then, as to the uses of a Una boat:— 

“Of one thing I am perfectly convinced, that no 


boat is constructed which is better adapted for 
wildfowl shooting than a Una. I have had great 
sport off the coast, cruising about after birds, and 
my experience has proved to me that there are but 
very few days, when it is worth while going in 
quest of birds at sea, that the weather would be 
unfit for a small Una boat; forif the sea be rough, 
birds are wild and restless, and would not let any 
boat get near them—added to which, who can see 
birds any distance in a lumpy sea? or who can 
shoot from a boat rolling about? to say nothing of 
picking up the wounded, every one of which would 
get away. In moderate weather a Una boat sails 
80 fast that she is down upon the birds before they 
are aware of her presence, she cuts through the 
water so quietly, without the plunging and lobbing 
gait of a heavy sea-going boat, that she steals up 
to them quite unawares. Then, again, in chasing 
cripples, there is nothing to equal these boats, for 
they ‘come about’ at once, and are off again 
before a fore-and-aft boat can get round. In chas- 
ing grebe and divers of all kinds they are invalu- 
able, they will work with the smallest amount of 
wind, and when any other boat is almost becalmed 
a Una will go ahead with ease.” 

This is a matter which Mr. Dashwood under- 
stands better than authorship; but there is 
good honest work to be found in his book, 
and we commend it to those who are desirous 
of discovering a new holiday route, without 
going abroad to look for it. 





The Life of the Rev. Henry Venn Elliott, M.A. 
By Josiah Bateman, M.A. With a Portrait. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THovuGH they possessed no points of resemblance 

to justify a close comparison of their natures, 

and though the career of neither of the two 
gains in any respect by being put in con- 
trast with each other, the late Frederick 

Robertson and the subject of this memoir are 

so inseparably associated in the minds of a large 

proportion of their respective admirers, that 
many a reader of this narrative will pause in its 
pages to recall the lecturer of Trinity Chapel, 
the success of whose biography may perhaps 
have suggested to Mr. Bateman the task which 
he has performed with affectionate care and 
considerable ability. Living and working in a 
town frequented by invalids and idlers from 
every part of the kingdom, Frederick Robertson 
and Henry Elliott were perhaps known person- 
ally to a larger number of their countrymen 
than any other two clergymen of their time and 
rank; and it followed from the exceptional 
nature of their congregations that they obtained 
a social notoriety altogether out of proportion 
to their modest preferments. To many of the 
thousands who in the course of years entered 
their churches they were chiefly interesting as 
men who quickened the life of a large watering- 
place, where visitors often find time hang heavily 
on hand; and however much these least serious 
auditors might differ concerning the merits of 
the two preachers, they never complained that 
St. Mary’s Chapel and Trinity Chapel afforded 
no diversity of entertainment. Apart from the 
devotedness with which they discharged the 
offices of religious instruction, the two ministers 
werethoroughly dissimilar. Possessing no powers 
of utterance or reasoning that would endure 
comparison with the musical eloquence and 
luminous logic of Frederick Robertson’s grace- 
ful oratory, the perpetual curate of St. Mary’s 
was in his best days a preacher of ordinary gifts, 
whose habitual hearers were alike free from 
doubts and averse to theological novelties, and 
prized him chiefly as an enunciator of familiar 
conclusions. The lecturer of Trinity Chapel, on 
the other hand, was a teacher whose constant 
attendants flocked to him for guidance in new 
perplexities, and for encouragement under diffi- 


of travelling with quiet consciences and hope- 
ful hearts along the beaten tracks of orthodox 
opinion. Which of the two was the more useful 
worker it is neither our office to decide nor our 
inclination to inquire; but at a moment. when 
Mr. Bateman’s volume reminds us of their con- 
current labours we do neither of them disservice 
or disrespect by recording that whilst the sub- 
ject of the present memoir was the expounder 
of the sharply-defined dogmas of a party, his 
contemporary strove to correct the aberrations 
and control the spiritual progress of anxious 
disciples who could find no satisfaction in any 
of the old parties within or sects without the 
Church, and who having thus come to him in 
fever and unrest from all our various congre- 
gations of professing Christians received from 
his lips the medicine and aliment of which their 
souls had need, whereas had it not been for his 
catholic sympathy and wise counsel they would 
in many cases have drifted from the agitations 
of scepticism to the despair of unbelief. 
Like his career in the profession of which he 
was a valuable member, Henry Elliott’s intellect 
was devoid of brilliance ; but within a narrow 
range his mental capacity and attainments were 
respectable. Carefully trained from boyhood for 
the university in which several of his ancestors 
had achieved eminence, he fulfilled the hopes 
of his able and sedulous tutors, and reaped the 
reward of conscientious docility and resolute 
pains by winning academic honours that may 
be called the highest of second-class distinctions. 
Having gained the fourteenth wranglership of 
his year and the second gold medal for classical 
proficiency, at a date previous to the institution 
of the classical tripos, he attained the summit 
of his scholastic ambition in the October of 
1816, when he was elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College. A period ensued, spent in foreign 
travel, university service, tutorial work, and 
labour in country curacies ; and on the first day 
of his thirty-sixth year he became the incumbent 
of St. Mary’s Chapel, Brighton,—a place of 
worship which had been erected at his father’s 
cost. This post conferring upon him no definite 
sphere for parochial duty, he had abundant 
leisure for secular occupation ; and turning his 
time to profitable account, he took a house in 
Cannon Place, where he received private pupils 
till the year 1832, when his father’s death put 
him in a position of such affluence that he could 
afford to relinquish the school in which he had 
imparted instruction to the late Sir Edward F. 
Burton, Lord Aberdeen’s three sons, and other 
boys of wealthy parentage. To the material 
prosperity that came to him from his father 
and the overflowing congregation of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, an important increase was made by his 
marriage with Miss Julia Marshall, daughter 
of John Marshall, of Hallsteads, Ullswater, 
who became his wife in the summer of 1833, 
and through whose acceptance of his suit he 
was closely connected with Dr. Whewell, of 
Trinity. A woman of fine intellect and literary 
taste, Mrs. Elliott distinguished herself as a 
writer of religious poetry, some specimens of 
which may be found in Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
‘Book of Praise’ and the ‘St. Mary’s Hymn 
Book’: but her best titles to respectful com- 
memoration are found in the part which she 
took in the establishment of St. Mary’s Hall— 
the school for the daughters of poor clergymen, 
instituted by her husband at Brighton, after 
the model of Carus Wilson’s seminary at Easter- 
ton—and in the Christian beauties of the life 
which closed in 1841 under circumstances that 
afforded Henry Elliott a memorable opportunity 
for the display of forbearance to the medical 
practitioner whose incaution was believed to 
have been the immediate cause of her death. 
“Tell Mr, —— that I do not look at second 
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causes,” was the charitable assurance which the 
bereaved husband in the first and sharpest 
anguish of his sorrow sent to the doctor who 
communicated the fatal fever to the unfortunate 
lady. 

To tell the story of Henry Elliott’s compara- 
tively uneventful life was no arduous under- 
taking ; but simple tasks are not performed so 
often in a satisfactory style, that we have no 
commendation to spare for the creditable manner 
in which Mr. Bateman has discharged the 
functions of biographer. Besides giving us a 
complete portrait of the man, the memoir illus- 
trates the intellectual and moral condition of 
the numerous persons whom he influenced for 
good. Its trivial anecdotes contribute to our 
knowledge of the preacher and his congrega- 
tion. It is significant that the personal his- 
torian should deem it worth while to record 
that, on examining a child’s copy-book, the 
pastor would sometimes say, “I see you have 
the pen of a ready writer. You are an excellent 
little scribe; but don’t become a Pharisee.” 
And that notwithstanding his disapproval of 
jocular allusion to sacred subjects, he could 
repeat with delight, concerning Dr. Colenso, 
“The Bishop of Oxford is reported to have 
said, ‘Ah, the arithmetical Bishop could not 
forgive Moses for writing the Book of Num- 
bers.’” Instructive also are the passages which 
show the clergyman’s ingenuity in finding ex- 
cuses for the kinds of worldliness which the 
usages of his party countenanced, whilst he was 
a severe and unsparing denouncer of vanities 
for which his special followers had no inclina- 
tion. Condemning all theatrical amusements 
from considerations applicable only to certain 
special kinds of dramatic diversion, Henry 
Elliott was very tolerant of evils that spring 
from a love of personal adornment, and could 
argue that, though no Christian woman ought 
to witness the performance of a play, it was the 
duty of ladies to patronize fashionable milliners 
and diamond-dealers, because Malachi says, 
“They shall be mine in that day when I make 
up my jewels”—words that directly sanction 
the wearing of precious stones; and because 
sacred scripture describes the angels as “ clothed 
in pure and white (splendid) linen, and having 
their breasts girded with golden girdles.” On 
this point, the teacher further urges,— 

“And to the Lamb’s wife was granted that she 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clear and white ; 
and though it was added, ‘the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints,’ would the emblem of what 
is lovely and beautiful in the eyes of the Lamb be 
that which the Gospel forbids as sinful! Or, rather, 
do we not find an uniform tenor in the Old and 
New Testaments on this subject?—the Book of 
Revelation only confirming what the Prophets had 
previously represented ; as when Isaiah (chap. lii. 1) 
calls ‘Awake! awake! put on thy beautiful gar- 
ments, O Jerusalem,’ he coincides with St. John, 
who represents the armies of Heaven as clothed in 
fine linen, white and clear. So also, I think, Solo- 
mon speaks in accordance with St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s directions when he says that ‘ lips of know- 
ledge are a precious jewel.’ ” 

In like manner, whilst holding in abhorrence 
the sin of travellers on the Lord’s Day, who 
move from place to place by trains or other 
locomotive means to which the poorer folk have 
recourse, he was of opinion that rich Christians 
were justified in using their carriages on Sun- 
days, to journey to and fro between their private 
houses and places of public worship. Holding 
that no labour was allowable on the Lord’s Day 
except works of necessity, piety, or charity, he 
found himself assailed at a public meeting in 
Brighton with a charge of inconsistency, based 
on the fact that it was his habit on Sundays to 
drive from his house in Brunswick Square 
to his chapel in St. James’s Street. “He met the 








charge,” his biographer observes triumphantly, 
“by claiming for himself and others the right 
to do so, under the plea of necessity. Neither he 
nor his children could attend church in any 
other way; much less could persons in the 
country, who had much further to go, and were 
in more infirm health, At the same time, he 
limited the plea to an attendance at God’s 
house; and stated the conditions always pre- 
viously laid down in his own case, viz., that 
the horse should be fed at his expense, and the 
driver attend at his church”—a justification 
which would have been less open to objection 
if it had been necessary for him to reside in 
Brunswick Square. Impartial judges will per- 
haps think that on this point his case differed 
materially from the case of a worshipper living 
at a distance from his place of worship, on the 
spot where his duty in life required him to 
reside. Instead of dwelling in one of the plea- 
sant streets or terraces hard by his chapel, Mr. 
Elliott fixed his abode in a remote and still 
more pleasant quarter of his town, after he had 
become the officiating minister of St. Mary’s 
Chapel; and since he so established himself 
for the sake of personal enjoyment, his Sunday 
drives, instead of being such matters of pure 
necessity as he fancied them, certainly savoured 
of the worldly considerations that determined 
his selection of a residence. Had he preferred 
to live in London instead of Hove, he might 
have employed the same reasoning to palliate 
his use of those Sunday trains which, on the 
occurrence of the Clayton Tunnel accident, he, 
acting in conjunction with eighty-three clergy- 
men resident at Brighton, urged the directors 
of the London and Brighton Railway to dis- 
continue. When the directors gave this petition 
a “cool and discouraging reply,” Mr. Elliott 
observed, with unquestionable truth, “The Lord 
reigneth, nor is the board of directors abstracted 
from his dominion”; and, adds Mr. Elliott’s 
biographer, alluding to the present financial 
embarrassments of the company, “refusing to 
learn in one way, they have been deservedly 
taught in another.” It remains to be seen 
whether this suggestion will influence the action 
of the shareholders of the line. 

One of the most notorious passages of the 
memoir has reference to a scrape into which 
Mr. Elliott fell through zeal for the suppression 
of amusements on the Lord’s Day. At the close 
of 1852, when it was feared by many persons, 
and hoped by some, that the Crystal Palace 
would be opened on Sundays for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, Mr. Elliott, speaking at a 
public meeting, was so imprudent as to draw 
attention to the remuneration of journalism, 
in language which implied, or at least was 
thought to imply, that public writers were 
actuated by venal considerations in recom- 
mending that the Palace should not be closed 
on the first day of the week. No long time 
elapsed before the worthy clergyman regretted 
his imprudent utterances, which brought upon 


him a torrent of literary wrath. Perhaps the | 


incensed journalists put upon his words a more 
offensive meaning than he intended them to 
convey; but it is scarcely credible that the 
object of his injudicious mention of the price 
paid for articles in London newspapers was as 
harmless as he subsequently represented it to 
have been. Anyhow, the unwise words were 
spoken; and though the punishment of his 
offence may have been excessive, no one can 
say that it was altogether undeserved. He 
writhed under the lashes of his tormentors, and 
never, to his dying day, forgot the cutting sting 
of their merciless whips. “By the way,” he 
wrote, years after the untoward affair, “it is 
curious, as touching the newspaper attacks on 
me, that I have two proofs how little the writers 


themselves believed what they wrote againg, 
my character. The first was in the case of Mp 
and Mrs. (the former, chief proprietor), 
who, through a friend, proposed they should 
have a young person from St. Mary’s Hall to 
be a companion to their only daughter, sayi 

that ‘they should be glad of one who had been 
educated under Mr. Elliott’s influence’ The 
second was some time after, in the case of Mrs, 
——,, the lady of the chief editor. She was 
staying at Brighton, and being taken very il], 
was, at her special request, visited by me minis. 
terially for some time; for which she wrote 
and expressed herself afterwards as greatly 








indebted. Thus I had my revenge.” To some 
| persons, perhaps, it will not be clear that the 
| writers of the uncomplimentary articles must 
| have been reckless calumniators because the 
| proprietor of the newspaper in which the arti- 
| cles appeared—perhaps when he was out of the 
| country—engaged a governess who had been 
‘educated at St. Mary’s Hall; and because the 
| editor’s wife, many years after the publication 
of the attacks, sought spiritual consolation from 
the clergyman for whose discomfiture some 
| writer on her husband’s staff had dipped his 
| pen in gall. But from this instance of Christian 
revenge readers may see that Mr. Bateman’s 
volume contains entertainment for persons who 
do not usually look at the world from his point 
of view, and who, whilst recognizing the use- 
fulness and respectability of Henry Elliotts 
career, are not blind to the defects of his 
amiable character. 





The Life, Letters and Posthumous Works of 
Fredrika Bremer. Edited by her sister, Char- 
lotte Bremer. Translated from the Swedish 
by Frederick Milow. The Poetry in Asterisk 
translated by Emily Nonnen. (Low & Co.) 

Tuis ponderous title-page is a sample of the 

whole book. The biography is clumsy and 

monotonous. Pleasant things might be extracted 
here and there; but as a whole the effect pro- 
duced is dull and depressing. The life it chro- 
nicles seems to have had very little brightness 
or gladness in it. Miss Bremer was popular in 
this country as well as in her own, but this 
record of her life adds little to what may be 
gleaned from her works. It may be the fault 
of the translation; but there is an appearance 
of effort and exertion in the simplest utterances 

—an emphatic dullness which fatigues the 

reader. In Sweden, literary women are less 

| numerous than amongst us, and they seem to 
| be considered curious things, not to be lightly 
| approached, not to be treated like other people: 

‘much as authoresses were looked upon in the 

days of Anna Seward and Miss Burney. The 

quaint force and simplicity which make old 

Norse legends so charming find no utterance 

in the conventional modes of thought and 

speech in the present volume, which is like a 

bit of heavy English biography. It is not par- 

ticularly literary, though Miss Bremer in her 
letters speaks much-of her books. The letters 
show much amiable and religious feeling, but 
they are dull. All the zest and aroma of in- 
dividuals have evaporated in the translation, 
and there are no racy traits of social life and 
character such as one would expect to find in 
the life and letters of the novelist of Swedish 
and Norwegian society. To judge her from the 
letters,—and for anything that is seen to the 
contrary,— Miss Bremer might have been a dull 

German or a heavy English woman—certainly 

not a Frenchwoman; for the occasional vivacity 

of the letters is heavier than the serious sen- 
timent. 

The posthumous pieces are for the most part 
poor and faded. Miss Bremer published all 
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that were worth anything, just as she used up 
the incidents of her life to illustrate her stories. 
The half story, half parable, called ‘ The Ugly 
Hand and the Beautiful Hand, is the best 
of these prose pieces ; it possesses the quaint 
charm one finds in some of Grimm’s stories. 
The poems evince a deeply sad and melancholy 
earning after the peace and rest of the grave. 
The spirit contained in the northern name for 
the churchyard, “ God’s acre,” is always present, 
though not always expressed. No English 
ye or graveyard in town or country could 
ye inspired the peculiar sentiment. The 
verses entitled ‘Chilly blows the Wind’ are 
the best in the collection. A whole life-history 
js indicated in a few lines; the subject is 
similar to the ‘ Banks of Allan Water, and .it 
is treated with a simple pathos that goes to the 
‘heart. The other poems are not to be called 
bad, but they are, more or less, like other verses 
which have been said or sung a hundred times 
‘before. 

If we take the testimony of this bio- 
graphy, Fredrika Bremer was not a happy 
woman at any period of her life. She was pos- 
sessed with a feeling of joyless unrest. She 
had a dull home in her youth. Her father 
was a martinet in matters of discipline; her 
mother a fine lady, according to her lights. 
This fine lady is represented as being hand- 
some in person and elegant in manner, given 
up to reading novels. The method she pur- 
sued in the education of her daughters is 
thus told:—“ My mother laid down three 
inviolate principles for the education of her 
children: they were to grow up in perfect 
a of everything evil in the world; 
they were to acquire as much knowledge as 
possible; and they were to eat as little as pos- 
sible.” In order to gain these desired objects, 
the children were never allowed to remain in 
the drawing-room when there was company, 
for fear they should hear something they ought 
not, and they were strictly forbidden to speak 
‘to the servants. As regarded learning, they 
took to their books kindly; their governess, 
or, as they called her, “ Bonne Amie,” being 
a sensible and genial woman. As regarded the 
third principle—that of eating as little as pos- 
sible—the sister goes on to say,—* My mother 
read a vast quantity of novels, and I suspect 
the hope of one day beholding her daughters 
delicate, zephyr-like heroines of romance was 
constantly haunting her imagination. This 
principle certainly succeeded in making them 
short of stature and not too strong. At eight in 
the morning we got a small basin (I have never 
seen such small basins) of cold milk, and with 
it a small piece of ‘knackbrod’ (a very thin, 
hard rye biscuit). If we were ever so hungry, 
which happened every day, we did not venture 
to ask for anything more to eat. Once or twice 
old Lena had given us a piece of dry bread, 
but my mother having heard of it, Lena got 
such a scolding that she never dared to try 
that experiment again.” At dinner they were 
allowed to eat almost enough, but at supper 
there was again the regulation basin of cold 
milk and the small piece of knackbrod. The 
education was something in the same style. 
Fredrika, poor child, suffered more than her 
sisters. She was full of vitality, and had a 
strong restlessness both of body and mind— 
inquisitive and eager for information; but 
even Bonne Amie got tired of her endless 
questions. Her sister says—“ Fredrika was 
excessively wild and frolicsome, and then again 
would dissolve in tears, especially when she 
had been scolded. She could never learn to be 
geen ; and in this my father was very strict. 

he was very anxious to please her parents, 


remember what they told her, and to see them 
displeased with her.” When she went out into 
the country, she always lost her pocket-hand- 
kerchief or gloves or garters, or tore her dress. 
She was full of childish freaks, which must 
have been very exasperating—such as cutting 
and burning everything she could lay her hands 
on, especially those sacred things, her clothes! 
Also, she was apt to give pert answers, which 
made her father so angry “that he became 
excited,” and “not able to punish the delin- 
quent with gentleness.” The mother was as 
Spartan in her treatment as the father; but, 
says the sister, “ Notwithstanding my mother’s 
severity, Fredrika entertained for some time a 
really passionate love for her, and tried every 
means to please her. My mother was always 
very elegant in her deportment and toilet; she 
had exceedingly agreeable manners; and Fred- 
rika’s admiring gaze followed her everywhere.” 
The father was very taciturn and gloomy, and 
much troubled by the course of the politics of 
the period. 

Fredrika grew up like the “ugly duck,” 
but not, alas! into peace and beauty. Her 
moral development was spoilt, like her phy- 
sical growth; her intellectual activity made 
a course for itself; and much of her home 
experience was worked up in her novels. She 
became celebrated ; she had success; but her 
warm heart and affections had been starved. 
She was embittered by the belief that her 
parents did not love her; and she never gained 
her full stature either of mind or body. Her 
religious experiences were very painful, though 
at last she obtained some inward peace. Her 
intellectual work carried off a great deal of 
morbid feeling. She was enabled to fulfil her 
earnest desire to travel. She went to the East; 
she came to England; she gained friends; she 
obtained the independence of thought and 
action so dear to her nature. Her sisters seem 
to have loved her dearly; but the under- 
current of sadness was always there. She never 
rallied from the consciousness that her mother 
had never loved her because she was ugly and 
awkward; she worked from asense of her own 
unhappiness. In trying to help forward what she 
considered “ woman’s mission ” (for the condition 
of woman question troubled her greatly), she 
wished to make women feel that their true 
destiny was to be the mothers and educators 
of the human race, and in the meanwhile to 
obtain for Swedish women a more unrestricted 
sphere of activity; and her great enthusiasm 
in life resolved itself into trying to raise the 
tone of womanly occupations. She had many 
schemes for making “ gifted women” available 
to teach and educate girls, idealized colleges 
and schools for household training, as well as 
intellectual instruction. Her later books turned 
upon this idea. She merged herself and her 
own individual success into her aspirations for 
making the life of women nobler and more 
useful ; she loved to give pleasure to others ; 
but the sadness was always there, and the deep 
yearning for the rest and peace of death. Her 
later years were the calmest of her life, and the 
most hopeful. She believed, says her sister, 
that she was destined to remain longer in this 
world, in which she fancied a great deal re- 
mained for her to do, while leading a life full 
of love to mankind, to help, solace and comfort 
the destitute, the suffering, the unhappy, the 
abandoned, who from all quarters turned to 
her for assistance and consolation. But this 
belief was not to be realized. She caught a cold 
in going to church one bitter Christmas Day; 
inflammation of the lungs came on ; and Fred- 
rika Bremer died on the 3lst of December, 
1865, in the sixty-fourth year of her age. 


follows her sister’s narrative. She has used up 
the experiences it contains in her various 
novels ; and the reader who wishes to know 
Miss Bremer must go to her books. In personal 
appearance she resembled her own heroine 
Petrea in the ‘H. Family,’ and she has poured 
out many of her own whimsical mishaps in 
that character. 

Miss Bremer has been so extensively read 
and admired in England that this inefficient 
book of memoirs and remains is a disappoint- 
ment. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Occupations of a Retired Life: a Novel. 
By Edward Garrett. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

It is difficult to decide in what class of writers 
the author of these volumes ought to have 
ranked himself. He certainly is not a novelist 
in the ordinary modern conventional sense of 
the word; and perhaps he would have given 
an equally false idea of his book if he had 
called himself an essayist. However this may 
be, he is worthy of a criticism which few critics 
have the good luck to be able to pronounce 
more than once or twice in a lifetime—that the 
so-called “novel” is as well worth reading as 
any average essay, and much more worth read- 
ing than any average novel. Two sorts of readers 
will be discontented with it, and two only— 
ritualists and sensationalists. Under the barest 
possible disguise of a story it gives simply a 
collection of original thoughts, practical sug- 
gestions, and sterling common-sense, whic 
amuse because they are clever, and do not 
weary because, if they are not (as one is in- 
clined to believe they must be) the epitome of 
a real old man’s diary, they are the best imi- 
tation of reality we have ever come across. 
Whoever the “ Edward Garrett” may be who 
figures in the title-page and figures as the lead- 
ing character of the book, we commend his 
sexagenarian “Occupations” to the attention 
of everybody who likes that kind of light lite- 
rature which is not only pleasant but intel- 
ligent—to country clergymen most of all. 





Cousin Jack: a Domestic Novel. 2 vols. 
(Low & Co.) 

One of the blessings with which kind Fate 
has endowed our columns is that of having 
no room for minute dissection of a worth- 
less book. Few mo:tals who have read ‘Cousin 
Jack’ will fail to be thankful for such a fact. 
Three sentimental little girls, whose only ex- 
cuse for their silliness is that they are too 
young to be criticized; a couple of young men 
who, if they are lifelike, had better, for their 
own poor sakes, not be immortalized, and if 
they are not lifelike had better, for the author’s 
sake, make nobody’s acquaintance; a singu- 
larly imaginative caricature of that mysterious 
El Dorado called the fashionable world ; and a 
story perfectly incredible and perfectly unin- 
teresting, make up the sum total of the two 
volumes. We do not wish to be hard upon 
the unknown, and, therefore, say only this very 
little about ‘ Cousin Jack.’ 


—_— 


Ethel’s Romance: a Novel. By Matilda Homer- 
sham. 3 vols. (Wood.) 


‘Ethel’s Romance’ is a confused story, with 
a patch stuck on here and a piece put to 
eke it out there, and explanations —— 
which only add to the entanglements, an 
when the story is concluded the reader is left 
entirely bewildered about “ Who is Who,” as 
the Parliamentary Guide has it. There are 








and it grieved her deeply that she could not 


A short autobiography of Miss Bremer 
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two young men of rank and fortune, who are 
respectively in love with two young ladies of 
moderate position; Harriet being the daughter 
of the village clergyman, whilst Ethel is the 
daughter of the village doctor. There is some 
deep family mystery which the two young men 
share between them; they have their own secret 
sorrow and a great deal of idleness. There is 
a young lady called Isobel, who is shut up 
in a madhouse. There is a young doctor 
named Justin, who is physician to the 
asylum; he is brother to Ethel. There is a 
young surgeon named Langley, who comes 
to Ethel’s father as assistant, and he falls in 
love with Ethel, but Ethel is in love with 
St. Clare. There is a great deal of cross-pur- 
posing and much inexplicable conduct on the 
part of all the gentlemen, and much delicate 
anxiety on the part of the ladies. Among the 
mysteries that come to light it seems that the | 
Lady Isobel is St. Clare’s sister; she has gone 
mad in consequence of the shock caused by her 
mother's elopement with a Col. Montague, and 
this had broken off her marriage with Lord Tal- | fication would become an impossibility. Thus 
bot. Col. Montague comes into the middle of the | he carps at “forlorn” and “horn,” “afford” 
story. He wishes to meet $t. Clare, but after | and “lord,” “mead” and “reed.” In the latter 
much search he is one day taking aim at a| case he is good enough to tell us that “mead 
rabbit and accidentally kills poor St. Clare | of meadow is med, and not meed”; but this 
instead. He does a great deal of remorse, goes | rests on his word. Perhaps we may also 
to India and gets killed before Lucknow, | infer that he pronounces the word “one” as 
covered with wounds and glory. Both the| if it rhymed with “gone”; and to that, being 
young ladies marry the second lovers, and| in a free country, and having before us the 
are rather happy than otherwise. The novel | citizen of wan that is still freer, we can have 
ends with a féte champétre given by Lord | noobjection. It is a question, however, whether 
Talbot, who had wanted to marry Harriet, but | our poets are to be bound by modern American 
he had married somebody else who wanted to | pronunciation. It is also a question, if a prac- 
marry him and did so, and he does not seem to | tice that has prevailed from the days of Chaucer 
be quite comfortable. Why the book should be | to those of Wordsworth ought to be suppressed 
called ‘ Ethel’s Romance’ we do not know. on the dictum of Felix Ago. We allude to the 
custom of making such words as “ melody,” 
“steadfastly,” “minstrelsy,” “vacancy,” and 
. ; bs ’ | other trisyllables, rhyme with “eye.” Felix Ago 
Elizabeth A. Murray. 3 vols. (Saunders, | Qa), this Scotch dialectic Ea while the pee 
Otley & Co.) explanation of it is so obvious that we need 
Robert Chetwynd’s “confession” plays a very | not detain our readers with it. The true test 
small part in the story, and does very little good | always is, whether a rhyme is sufficiently close 
or harm, as the main subject of the confession | to catch and please the ear. If Felix Ago is so 
is established by other agencies. The novel is| delicate that his ear is offended by “seat” 
foolish instead of romantic; the mysteries are rhyming with “ oreat,” “wood” rhyming with 
buried, and dug up and buried again before the | “blood,” “come” with “home,” “heaven” 
eyes of the reader, who grows weary of Ethel’s | with “given,” and “love” with “grove,” he 
perfections and her grandmother's doting at-| must abstain from perusal of the old English 
tachment. Robert Chetwynd is an uncle more poets. New poets will hardly be influenced by 
wicked thanany since the days of the Babes in the | the judgment of a man who thinks “ base” and 
Wood. He thinks he has murdered his brother | “ death,” “eye” and “he,” and “chain” and 
and destroyed the certificate of his marriage, | “hand,” quite as good rhymes as some of those 
and hopes to inherit the Priory instead of Ethel, | we have just cited. Nor can we say much for 
the rightful heiress. But there is a mysterious | the acumen of one who, finding a poem in 
Caleb W illiams, who watches over herintheguise | which the first line rhymes with the fourth 
of a photographer ; also a faithful female named | and the second with the third, picks out one 
Nellie. There is a charming woman who weeps | stanza with a different order of rhymes, and 
over Ethel; she is the mysterious mother who | founds upon it the most deliciously puzzle- 
has married again without telling her husband | headed and puzzle-printed theory. Of course 
anything of her past life; and there is a dread- | a poet is bound under penalties to adhere to 
ful secret, of which Caleb Williams keeps the | one metre and one order of rhymes throughout ; 
key, and like all secrets in novels and melo-/| and, therefore, says Felix Ago, “it will be 
dramas it becomes heavier and uglier every | observed that ‘den-ying’ is used as a dissyl- 
year, until at last the time comes when Robert lable, and ‘d-ying’ asa monosylable like ‘jing’ 

Chetwynd, under the influence of a good sermon | for ‘jingle ’:— 
and a touch of deliriwm tremens, reveals all | 
his past wickedness, and confesses that Ethel | 
is the rightful owner of the Priory. Caleb Wil- 
— Ese off _ black patch and reveals | 
imself as the murdered brother whom Robert | : 
Chetwynd thought he had made away with. | This ought to be enough; but we must find 
He is the father of Ethel, and he was lawfully | SP®°° for ® specimen of the critic’s own gram- 
married to her mother. The false lover who | ™2": “Not having seen a Chippeway since the 
had forsaken Ethel in her adversity is very sorry | publication of ‘ Hiawatha,’ whether the effect 
of these perversions has been to produce rage 


for his mistake when he finds her an heiress 
. . e 2 — © S ” 7+ 
The Minerva Press is coming again ! or laughter, cannot be stated here. With what 
substantive does “not having” agree ? 


Rhymes of the Poets. By Felix Ago. (Phil- 
adelphia, Butler ; London, Triibner & Co.) 


Ir the critic who writes under the pseudonym 
of Felix Ago has made this strange collection 
for the mere sake of proving that a rhyme is 
not conclusive as to the mode of pronouncing 
a word, and that many of our poets have not 
been over-nice in matching the exact sounds 
of words which are almost alike, we think he 
has lost his labour. It is just possible that 
he may have had something more in view. 
Occasional sneers, or censures, make us think 
him an undeveloped linguistic reformer. He 
may be discontented with the authority of 
Pope and of the other poets who are generally 
called correct, and he may wish to set up his 
own standard of rhymes and pronunciations. 
If he is moved by any such ambition, we adjure 
him not to give way to it. The few remarks he 
makes of a critical nature are hopelessly wrong. 
The rhymes to which he objects are such that, 
if they were banished from the language, versi- 


Robert Chetwynd’s Confession: a Novel. By 


Of transient joys that ask no STING 

From jealous fears, or coy denying. 

But born beneath love's brooding wing 

And into tenderness soon dYING.—Coleridge.” 
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A History of the Free Churches of England, 
from A.D. 1688—a.D. 1851. By Herbert @ 
Skeats. (Miall.) 


Tue idea that Free Inquiry, which founded the 
long series of Free Churches, began only after 
the Apostles had been withdrawn from the 
world, is one of the commonest of errors. Free 
Inquiry began with the apostles and disciples 
themselves, and it met with no censure from 
Him of whom inquiry was made. It opened 
boldly with the reply of Thomas to those words 
of Jesus—“ Whither I go ye know, and the 
way ye know,” namely, “Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest, and how can we know the 
way?” Philip spoke with equally respectful 
freedom when he said—“ Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us ;’—and there was a 
whole Church of Free Inquirers when the dis- 
ciples gathered together in their earnestness, 
and asked of each other :—‘ What is this that 
He saith, ‘A little while?’ We cannot tell what 
He saith!” It is worthy of observation, and 
should be beneficial as an example, that none 
of these bold inquirers were censured. They 
were answered and enlightened. 

In later times, the only light vouchsafed to 
those whose questions seemed an assault on the 
infallibility of the questioned, was the light of 
the fire that consumed them at the stake. For 
a man to be a meditator, a skeptikos, on his own 
account, was to take a freedom which was highly 
criminal. For a man to have an opinion of his 
own, directing him in his choice or hairesis, was 
simply to be infamous in the eyes of those who 
had settled all ecclesiastical argument, and 
tolerated no meditation or selection but such 
as they directed. Hence the infamous meaning 
implied under the words Sceptic and Heretic. 
So awfully wicked is the latter supposed to be 
by ultramontane writers, that they have of late 
re-asserted that moral heresy of their own, the 
right of the Pope to punish heretical sovereigns. 
As the unorthodoxy of these monarchs seas 
them excommunicate, the only penalty left for 
the Pope to award is the penalty of death. 

Nevertheless, it is natural for the honestly 
searching mind to meditate, to make inquiry, 
and to make choice. Arian and Athanasian, 
Socinian and Pantheist, all have been equally 
sincere and equally uncharitable. Argument 
went on notwithstanding. The very “last 
of the Fathers,” the great St. Bernard him- 
self, persecuted Abelard for applying (and he 
was the first who did so) philosophic criticism 
to theology. That same St. Bernard hunted 
down Arnold of Brescia, for writing against the 
temporal power of the Popes and the corrup- 
tions of the Church. But this accomplished 
Father of the Church did for himself what he 
denied to others. He meditated, and he chose 
his stand-point after meditation. The result 
was St. Bernard’s vehement denunciation of the 
new Roman Catholic dogma on the “ Immacu- 
late Conception.” He could as little tolerate the 
festival as the dogma. But the present Pope 
has established both, and the last and greatest 
of the Fathers, unless he were converted in the 
other world, remains, on this point, branded as 
a sceptic and a heretic. 

In England, people began pretty early to 
think for themselves and to oe a way of 
their own. The old chronicles that are being 
published under the sanction of the Master 
of the Rolls afford many amusing illustrations 
of this fact. Thence came a movement, the 
end of which was the establishment of the 
Church of England. And this establishment 
was no sooner achieved, than it began to be 
shaken by new meditators and choosers, modern 
sceptics and heretics, whose efforts built up what 
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first called the latter Arminians and Socinians, 
and the second branded the first as Anti- 
nomians. The Socinians alone carried on con- 
troversy without passion, and were praised for 
it by Tillotson. No such praise could be given 
to the Lower House of Convocation, which not 
only mocked the higher and disregarded epi- 
scopal authority, but proceeded to act without 
the royal licence. 

The Dissenters cut themselves off from much 
influence when their leading men laid down 
the rule that communing with religious books 
and religious persons only was to be obeyed. 
In their prayers they directed rather than 
implored God, struggled with Him, and 
boasted of prevailing. Mather went so far 
as to declare that every true believer was as 
good as Christ himself ! When Whitefield went 
to Scotland, the Presbyterians advised him to 
preach in no pulpits but theirs, as they were 
“the Lord’s people!” for which Whitefield 
laughed at them, and said he would preach 
in the Pope’s pulpit, if he could only get per- 
mission! It was rather the Devil’s followers 
who most needed preaching to, in England 
as well as in Scotland. Dr. Johnson could 
remember when “all the decent people in 
Lichfield got drunk every night, and were not 
thought the worse for it.” It was, perhaps, 
because of the deplorably immoral and irre- 
ligious condition of mankind that Toplady, 
a clergyman of the Established Church, became 
more Calvinistic than Calvin, and found the 
theory of the eternal damnation of the great 
mass of mankind not a melancholy, but a 
highly satisfactory theory ! 

. Skeats is not afraid to expose, nor is he 
at all reserved in denouncing, the want of charity 
among men who were eloquent in denouncing 
the lack of it in others towards themselves, the 
denouncers. But, the author not unfrequently 
offends in this direction himself. Mr. Skeats, 
for instance, thus contrives to speak unjusti- 
fiably ill of the old clergy generally, and of 
Queen Elizabeth particularly, though in a less 
degree. “Not being an ecclesiastic,” he says, 
“there was a limit to the Queen’s capacity of 
creating and afterwards enjoying the sight of 
human suffering.” In another place, he says, 


dissenters. The old reformed Church would not 
at first tolerate them, but Mr. Skeats tells us in 
this very interesting volume, how the dissentin: 
communities shook off their shackles, conquere 
toleration, obtained equality of rights, and 
were quite as uncharitable as their equally 
sincere predecessors. We may say that the 
one thing rendered prominent throughout the 
pook is the unloveliness of intolerance; but 
therewith we find how hard every dominant 
arty finds it not to persecute its aspiring 
adversaries. Parker and Whitgift persecuted 
the Puritans of Elizabeth’s time, but, as 
Mr. Skeats says, “if Cartwright had been in 
Whitgift’s place, he would have dealt out 
equal persecution to Baptists and Independents. 
Still stranger is it to find that Baptists and 
Independents, released from prison, actually 
remonstrated with statesmen for relieving 
Roman Catholics from confinement. Noncon- 
formist writers were as virulent against Brown, 
the founder of the Independent community, 
as Churchmen themselves. The Puritans de- 
nounced the “Brownists” as “ schismatics,” 
the Anabaptists as “heretics.” Barrow 
called Whitgift, to his face, “beast” and 
“monster.” Mr. Skeats approves the titles, and 
styles the Archbishop “the Jeffreys of the 
Episcopal bench.” Mr. Skeats even thinks 
that the Calvinistic Puritans brought Laud to 
the block chiefly for his Arminianism; and 
that Whitgift himself would have as readily 
sacrificed Laud for the same reason. And thus 
runs on the chain of persecutors. “If Ains- 
worth and Johnson had been entrusted with 
wer, they would, in all probability, have been 
e Whitgifts and Bancrofts of Independency.” 
Smyth, the Baptist, reviled the Independents, 
—because they admitted infant baptism,—as 
“spiritual adulterers.” The Independents of 
Amsterdam, whom he thus reviled, proclaimed 
him a “heretic,” and excommunicated him 
and those who were with him. When the 
Separatist Church was founded at Leyden, the 
most conspicuous fault of its members was 
“excessive dogmatism.” They alone held the 
truth, and all other communities erred. 
Mr. Skeats further points out that under 
the Protectorate, it was not merely Papists and 
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Prelatists who were harshly treated by the 
men in power. Above 3,000, Quakers were 
flung into prison by Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, and many died there. Mr. Skeats 
affirms that the New England Puritans were 
still more cruel against the peculiar people of 
that time,—“ tied to a cart-tail, women were 
flogged naked for eighty miles!” and male 
Quakers were cropped of their ears, burnt in 
the tongue, and finally hung! Bunyan him- 
self, claiming freedom of religious opinion, was 
vehement against the Quakers, and the gentle 
nonconformist Knollys persecuted everywhere, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, was “stoned 
out of the pulpit in Suffolk, by fanatical Pres- 
byterians.” Later, the Baptist who was guilty 
of taking the sacrament in the Established 
Church was ejected from his own ; and when 
the Baptist controversy about devotional sing- 
ing ‘was carried on, and at last referred, the 
matter most stringently denounced by the 
referees was the abominably unchristian spirit 
in which the opposite parties had maintained 
the controversy. Again, when James the 
Second sought to establish arbitrary power, 
it was the “Jacobite Dissenter” Lobb who 
defended him, and who urged the rigorous 
rosecution of the seven bishops; as Wesley 

ter urged the taxing of our colonists. 
When Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
were at issue concerning the government of 
their churches, their laity were completely put 


that Queen Elizabeth’s “ordinary language was 
such as would at the present time disgrace a 
betting-room.” We need only say of the first 
remark that it springs from—what does not 
often influence the writer—blind passion ; and 
of the second, that it betrays utter forgetful- 
ness of how the weight and significance of some 
words have shifted since the days of Elizabeth, 
when naked nature of speech was no offence to 
the ear. Equally unjust and ignorant is the 
author in describing a Sunday in France under 
Napoleon the Third as a day of utter “riot and 
debauchery.” The fact is, that many English- 
men know little of French inner-life. Doubtless, 
there are many things in a Parisian Sunday that 
might be amended; but it is not for us to cry 
fie upon it, seeing that in the lowest parts of 
the French metropolis there is no such riot and 
debauchery as may be seen, heard, felt, and 
smelt—so generally offensive is it, on a Sunday 
in the New Cut, Lambeth, and other unsavoury 
suburbs of our own city. 

We may further remark, that as there have 
been good, wise, and tolerant men among the 
chiefs of dissent, so have there been indomitable 
champions of religious liberty among the pre- 
lates of the Church of England. Bishop Hooper, 
in Edward’s days, stoutly denied the right of 
kings to make laws to govern the consciences of 
their subjects in religion. Burnet, as charitable 
as Origen, advocated unlimited toleration, and 
Hoadley proclaimed the right of men to resist 


Test Act itself found no less than 115 adver- 
saries in the Lords; and George the Second, 
with all his vices, his bad habits, and his Ger- 
man surroundings, had at least this good quality, 
he resolutely refused to sanction any persecu- 
tion on the ground of religion. Having none of 
his own, he did not think the worse of those 
who had; and loving his ease, he would not 
have it disturbed by exasperating others. 

In conclusion, we will say of Mr. Skeats’s 
book, that it is a valuable addition to Church 
History in England, and is indispensable to 
those who would study that history carefully 
within the limits of the period indicated on 
the title-page. It is written with ease, often 
with much grace, always with great clearness; 
brief but not obscure, full but not involved, 
Mr. Skeats manifests considerable talent in 
descriptions of character. These are often por- 
traits in words, and that of Burnet is perha 
as true and life-like as was ever drawn. The 
author concludes with a bit of statistical infor- 
mation, which is of some interest just now. He 
says it was found by the census of 1851 “ that 
while there were 34,467 places of worship in 
England, more than half that number, or 18,077, 
belonged to the Free Churches.” This shows 
something of the spirit in which Mr. Skeats 
occasionally writes. To arrive at a fair conclu- 
sion he should have put down the number of 
worshippers in each. Though, indeed, he does 
say that “of the actual worshipping population 
of the whole country, only fifty-two per cent. 
were estimated to belong to the Established 
Church.” 





Historia Quatuor Regum Anglie, heroico car- 
mine conclusa, authore Johanne Herdo, 
Medico. E Codice in Bibliotheca Tho. Edw. 
Winnington, Baronettt. Nunc primum edidit 
Thomas Purnell. Dedicated and Presented 
to the Roxburghe Club by Simon Watson 
Taylor, Esq. (Nicholls & Sons.) 

Waar can have been the object of John Herd, 
M.D. in writing this “ History of Four Kings,” 
we are at a loss to imagine, save and except 
that it may have been intended solely as a test 
and trial of his versifying powers by an old 
Etonian in the decline of life; the results of 
which he seems to have been careful not to let 
lie hid under a bushel, but to have handed 
them about for the usual tack-on of compli- 
mentary verses from the still facile pens of his 
former Etonian schoolfellows and friends. 

By way of testing his evidently unimpaired 
reminiscences of Latin Prosody and Syntax, 
Dr. Herd has here written a poem, with the 
History of Polydore Vergil apparently for his 
basis; his chief other authority being, accord- 
ing to Mr. Purnell, Edward Hall’s Chronicle— 
“The Union of the two noble and illustrate fame- 
lies of Lancastre and Yorke.” The result of all 
this is,a Latin poem in hexameter verse, brim- 
ful of Virgilianisms, and probably several thou- 
sand lines in length ; treating certainly of about 
fifty years of eventful English history, but with- 
out presenting to us a single fact that is not 
easy to be traced to its original and earlier 
source. This, at least, we may very safely take 
for granted; for otherwise Mr. Purnell, who is 
a painstaking editor, would, in his Introduc- 
tion, have been too ready to tell us to the 
contrary. 

Indeed, it is the thought and information 
contained in the nineteen pages of his Intro- 
duction that form the chief recommendation 
of this carefully-edited volume: not that we 
are inclined altogether to agree with him 
either in his opinion of Dr. Herd’s poetry or 
in his estimate of the value of Dr. Herd’s his- 
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Mr. Purnell is, we think, a little too severe 
upon the writer's deficiencies as a Latin poet; 
for the lines that have been dropped from his 
pen are, at least in grammar and fluency, a 
marvellous and most refreshing improvement 
upon the monkish Leonines and witless gibber- 
ish, intended for Latin verse, with which we 
are surfeited by our chroniclers and miscel- 
laneous writers down to within half a century 
before the days of Dr. Herd. 

As a piece of history, on the other hand, we 
should be inclined to set very little value on 
the performance. If, indeed, as Mr. Purnell 
says, “we are here furnished with the view 
entertained of those events”—the contests of 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians—“ by a suc- 
ceeding generation,” it is a view with which we 
have been furnished ad nauseam already, from 
the time of Henry the Eighth downwards. The 
old, old story: the Yorkists painted in such 
colours and attitudes as best to please the heirs 
and representatives of their rivals; the people 
of Carthage depicted by Roman spite; the man 
and the lion, sculptured not by the lion but by 
the man. 

Of Dr. Herd it may be noted, that he was 
born in 1512, studied at Eton, and became a 
Fellow of King’s, graduated as a Doctor of 
Medicine in 1558, died in 1588, and was buried 
in Waddington Church, near Lincoln, having 
held lay prebends in the Cathedral Churches 
of Lincoln and York. 

There are two surviving manuscripts of his 
poem, one in the Cottonian Collection (Julius, 
c. ii. fol. 136), and the other in the possession 
of Sir Thomas E. Winnington, Bart., M.P., 
which last the editor has adopted as his text. 
We give the following item in the history of 
this MS., from Sir T. Winnington’s pen, as 
being one of the most interesting passages in 
the volume :-— 

“Herd’s MS. was discovered by me, a few years 
ago, in what is known as ‘the old portrait-chamber,’ 
at Stanford Court. Worcestershire, amidst a vast 
heap of other MSS. and printed books, which had 
lain there for many generations. The chamber is 
in the attic storey of the house, and contains on its 
panels family portraits of the date of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign. At a subsequent period, about the 
time of Charles the Second, as I infer from the 
many publications of that date found there, it was 
used as a library. In recent times the room, pro- 
bably for more than a century, was locked up and 
(so I recollect it as a boy) shown as a curiosity to 
the few persons who cared to view a dingy apart- 
ment that had the reputation of being a haunted 
chamber. * * I am unable to trace the MS. into | 
the possession of my family. Froma connection by 
marriage (temp. Queen Anne) with the Jeffreys | 
family, owners of Ham Castle, an adjoining estate | 
that has descended to us, many rare books, ke. | 

were added to the Stanford library. One of that | 
family had been a collector, and it is possible | 
Herd’s MS. may have reached us from that source ; 
but no book-plate or autograph was found on it. | 
As it was dusty and likely to fall into loose leaves, | 
I had the sheets bound a short time back.” 


Mr. Purnell’s Introduction, as we have already | 
stated, is ably written, and he has evidently | 


done the editorial part of his duties with no | - 


little carefulness: we only hope that we may 
see him soon again as a Roxburghe editor, and 
with something to work upon more worthy of 
his labours. 








The Mule: a Treatise on the Breeding, Training, 
and Uses to which he may be put. By Harvey 
Riley. (New York, Dick and Fitzgerald ; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 

Wuutst the merits of this concise manual show 

how a comparatively unattractive subject may | 

be rendered entertaining by intelligent treat- 
ment, they also serve to demonstrate how the | 





| less confidence in man than the horse has, and 


master of a small topic may play the part of an 
agreeable and instructive companion by puttin 
his special knowledge into clear and unaffecte 
language. For aught we know, Mr. Riley may 
be versed in every science within the range of 
human learning ; but so far as this book throws 
light on his attainments, his observations have 
been limited to one field of inquiry. Mules 
are his affair, and his pen never wanders from 
their interests and man’s concern in them. How 
they should be bred and broken, how fed 
and groomed, how harnessed and packed; the 
colours and shapes that the buyer of mules 
should avoid or prefer; the arts by which they 
may be coaxed into a renewal of exertion, when 
whip and goad are powerless to reanimate their 
exhausted powers; the devices by which their 
peculiarities of temper should be combated; 
the remedies by which their bodily ailments 
should be cured; the uses to which they may 
be put with advantage, and the abuses to 
which they are too frequently subjected ;— 
these are the matters which the author takes 
into consideration ; and amongst them all there 
is no question that he fails to discuss with 
shrewdness and humane common sense. That 
they are matters of small moment, no person 
acquainted with the variety and importance of 
the services required from mules is likely to 
think. Combining something of the fleetness 
and strength of the horse with all of the ass’s 
hardiness, endurance and sure-footedness, the 
mule is an animal that will always be an 
important power in the military operations 
and peaceful exploits of our race. So long as 
we have affairs of war, or do works of travel in 
mountainous or sparsely-populated regions, the 
success of many of our most important enter- 
prises will materially depend on the efficiency 
of the despised hybrid whose special endow- 
ments accomplish ends that are alike beyond 
the capacity of the nobler horse and the meaner 
ass. 
But notwithstanding his usefulness, the mule 
has no hold on the affections of his white 
master. The negro loves him, and by kind 
treatment wins from him twice the toil that 
drivers of European race can extort from him 
by oaths and blows. The Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians get good paces and hours of labour 
out of tired mules that would not move another 
step under white riders; but muleteers of 
superior extraction seldom win the confidence 
and devotion of the animal whose stubbornness 
has become a proverb with his enemies and 
the vast number of persons whose knowledge 
of the mule is confined to what they have heard 
of its capricious obstinacy and incorrigible 
viciousness. Champion though he is of the un- 
generous and stubborn quadruped, Mr. Riley 
does not deny that the mule’s temper is natu- 
rally defective. “ Mules,” he says, “ with very 
few exceptions, are born kickers. Breed them 
as you will, the moment they are able to stand 
up, and you put your hand on them, they will 
ick. It is, indeed, their natural means of 
defence, and they resort to it through the force 
of instinct.” This testimony from a writer who, 





in a single year of official duty, examined 
74,000 mules, may be regarded as conclusive 
of the mule’s natural indocility. From its birth, 
the creature betrays fear of, and repugnance 
for man; and to remedy this want of reliance 
on his master, teamsters too generally have 
recourse to measures that heighten its timidity 
and aggravate its evil qualities. “It is the 
common belief,” observes the superintendent, 
“among teamsters and others that he has 


to improve this they almost invariably apply 
the whip. The reason for this want of confidence 
is readily found in the fact that mule colts are 


never handled with that degree of kindnesg 
and care that horse colts are. They are naty. 
rally more stubborn than the horse, and mogt 
of those persons who undertake to halter op 
harness them for the first time are even morg 
stubborn in their disposition than the mule, 
They commence to break the animals by beati 
them in the most unmerciful manner, and that. 
at once so excites the mule’s stubbornness, that, 
many of them, in this condition, would not. 
move an inch if you were to cut them to pieces” 
Under such treatment it is not wonderful that 
the naturally fretful, peevish, “ cantankerous” 
mule should conceive aversion for the human. 
race. In opposition to such brutal muleteers, 
who are wont “to whip mules just to hear 
their whips crack, and to let others hear with, 
what dexterity they can do it,’ Mr. Riley. 
maintains that the mule should be trea 
with invariable gentleness, since the very. 
defects of its temper, instead of indicating a. 
necessity for severe treatment, are the charac. 
teristics of nature that can be vanquished only 
by kindness. On the unbroken mule the whip. 
should never be laid, and to the broken m 

it should at no time be applied intemperately, 
Notwithstanding the constitutional stolidity 
which preserves it from panic under circum. 
stances that render horses ungovernable and 
worse than useless through fright, the mule is. 
@ nervous creature, with an ear as sensitive to 
music as it is externally liable to injury from 
rough handling, and it can be lured onwards 
by the note of a sympathetic voice, when a 
harshly-uttered oath would rouse its “mulish- 
ness” and cause it to stand still. It follows 
cheerfully the sound of a silver bell, when the. 
crack of a whip only disposes it to be rebellious. 
The varieties of the mulish idiosyncrasy are 
alike delicate and numerous, and no muleteer 
is thoroughly master of his team until he has 
carefully studied. the moral and intellectual. 
peculiarities of each animal committed to his 
control. To the driver who lacks intelligence, 
temper, and sympathy with his beasts—and 
ordinary muleteers are deplorably deficient in 
these qualities—the mulish nature is a con- 
tinual cause of vindictive fury; but under 
judicious and sympathetic government, the 
mule is no less lovable than serviceable. On 
the prairie, where it works with everything in 
its favour, it can be wheedled and coaxed into 
performing journeys that few horses could 
accomplish. Ten years since Mr. Riley “rode 
a mule from Cedar Valley, forty-eight miles 
north of Salt Lake City, to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, a distance of nearly 1,400 miles,’ 
when, “starting from Cedar Valley on the 
22nd of October,” he “reached Fort Leaven- 
worth on the 3lst of December.” 

Though mules differ greatly in colour, ability 
and temper, they agree in having a stron 
preference for white over all other horses,.an 
in listening with delight to bell-music.— 


“Avoid spotted, or dapple mules; they are the 
very poorest animal you can get. They cannot 
stand hard work, and once they get diseased and 
begin to lose strength, there is no saving them. 
The Mexicans call then pintos, or painted mules. 
We call them calico Arabians or Chickasaws. 
They have generally bad eyes, which get very sore 
during the heat and dust of summer, when many 
of them go blind. Many of the snow-white mules 
are of the same description, and about as useless. 
Mules with the white muzzie, or, as some term it, 
white-nore white, and with white rings round the 
eyes, are also of but little account as work mules. 
They can stand no hardship of any kind. Govern- 
ment, at least, should never purchase them. In 
purchasing mules, you must look well to the age, 
form, height, eyes, size of bone and muscle, and 
disposition ; for these are of more importance than 





his colour. Get these right and you will have a 
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animal. If any gentleman wants to purchase 
a mule for the saddle, let him get one bred closer 
after the mare than the jack. They are more 
docile, handle easier, and are more tractable, and 
will do what you want with less trouble than the 
other. If possible, also, get mare mules; they are 
much more safe and trusty under the saddle, and 
less liable to get stubborn. They are also better 
than a horse mule for team purposes. In short, if 
I were purchasing mules for myself, I would give 
at least fifteen dollars more for mare mules than I 
would for horse. They are superior to the horse 
mule in every way. One reason is, that they possess 
all their natural faculties, while you deprive the 
horse of his by altering. The most di able and 
unmanageable, and I was going to say useless, 
animal in the world, is a stud mule. They are no 
benefit to anybody, and yet they are more trouble- 
some than any other animal. They rarely ever get 
fat, and are always fretting ; and it is next to im- 
possible to keep them from breaking loose and 
tting at mares. Besides, they are exceedingly 
gerous to have amongst horses. They will 
frequently fly at the horse, like a tiger, and bite, 
tear, and kick him to pieces. I have known them 
to shut their eyes, become furious, and dash over 
both man and beast to get at a mare. It is curious, 
also, that a white mare seems to have the greatest 
attractions for them. I have known a stud mule 
to take a fancy to a white mare, and it seemed 
impossible to keep him away from her. Mules of 
all kinds, however, seem to have a peculiar fancy 
for white mares and horses, and when this attach- 
ment is once formed, it is almost impossible to 
separate them. If you want to drive a herd of five 
hundred mules any distance, turn a white or gray 
mare in among them for two or three days, and 
they will become so attached to her that you may 
turn them out, and they will follow her anywhere. 
Just let a man lead the mare, and with two men 
mounted you can manage the whole herd almost 
as well as if they were in a team. Another way to 
lead mules is, to put a bell on the mare’s neck. 
The mules will listen for that bell like a lot of 
school children, and will follow its tinkling with 
the same instinct. Another curious thing about 
the mule is this: You may hitch him up to-day 
for the first time, and he may become sullen and 
refuse to go a step for you. This may be very 
provoking, and perhaps excite your temper: but 
do not let it, for ten chances to one, if you take 
him out of the harness to-day and put him in 
again to-morrow, that he will go right off, and do 
anything you want him. It is best always to get 
& young mule well used to the harness before you 
try to work him in a team. When you get him so 
that he is not afraid of the harness, you may con- 
sider your mule two-thirds broken.” 


Popular belief credits the mule with a 
smaller appetite and need for food than the 
horse. But on both these points general opinion 
is at fault. “My experience,” says Mr. Riley, 
“has been, that a mule, twelve hands high, 
and weighing 800 pounds, will eat and, indeed, 
requires just as much as a horse of similar 
dimensions.” During the winter months, the 
mule in full work requires more nutriment 
than a fully-worked horse; whereas the nobler 
quadruped is comparatively fastidious in his 
choice of provender, and will die of inanition 
rather than consume unfit food, the mule will 
eat almost anything before it consents to starve. 
“Straw, pine-boards, the bark of trees, grain- 
sacks,” adds the superintendent, “ pieces of old 
leather, do not come amiss with him when he 
is hungry. There were many instances, during 
the late war, where a team of mules were found, 
of a morning, standing over the remains of what 
had, the evening before, been a Government 
wagon. When two or more have been kept tied 
to a wagon, they have been known to eat each 
other’s tail off to the bone. And yet the animal, 
thus deprived of his caudal appendage, did not 
evince much pain.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Hore Hebraice. By F. J. Crawford. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 


HEBREW stems usually consist of three consonants 
or two syllables. But a primary monosyllabic root 
is thought to lie under the more extended form. 
All were developed from a monosyllable or two 
consonants. In order to find the ultimate element, 
it is necessary to strip it of the prefix or suffix. The 
examination of these prefixes and affixes is the 
subject of Mr. Crawford’s book, by which he ex- 
pects to throw light on the internal structure of 
Hebrew, and to show many points of contact, not 
hitherto recognized, between the dialect of the 
Jews and the Aryan family of languages. The 
work is divided into six chapters, containi ig exam- 
ples of prefixes consisting of one consonant, of two, 
negative prefixes of composition, affirmatives of 
verbs and nouns, and roots not used in their simple 
state. An appendix calls attention to some Hebrew 
roots and stems, receiving illustration from the 
extra-Semitic languages. We do not adopt the prin- 
ciple that the Semitic primitive roots are mono- 
syllabic in all the extent to which it is carried by 
Fuerst and Delitzsch, whom Mr. Crawford follows. 
It may be safely assumed in many cases, not in all. 
In roots, where one of the three letters is a soft 
one, t.¢. aleph, he, vaw, yod, it is correct to 
adopt a monosyllabic stem-form, and in other in- 
stances it is probable; but, as a universal principle, 
it can neither be proved nor shown likely. Mr. 
Crawford has certainly the authority of Fuerst on 
his side ; but we demur to a great many of the 
monosyllabic developments contained in his valu- 
able Lexicon. The observations given in the little 
book before us are ingenious. While some are just, 
the majority are hazardous. The appendix contains 
rash conjectures. Thus, it is gratuitous to assume 
a distinct verb, “ gil,” to serve or obey, in Psalm ii. 
11. The verb “gil,” to rejoice, is appropriate; and 
the parallelism does not require obey. We fear that 
the love of finding monosyllabic roots has often led 
the author astray. None will agree with him in 
the extravagance of resolving “‘shama’h,” to hear, 
into “har,” the simpler form of “hir,” to watch, 
and the prefix “sham,” eliding the letter ayin. It 
is more likely that the shin is a prefix, leaving the 
root mar, with which the Sanskrit var may be 
compared. 


The Old Times and the New. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Unoper the guise of an old gentleman in the north 
of Scotland writing his reminiscences, the compiler 
of this book has got together a good many samples 
of the former sayings and doings in Scotland. There 
is some little confusion in the style, which makes it 
difficult to determine at first whether the supposed 
writer is speaking of living or deceased persons. 
With this exception, an hour may be amusingly 
spent in turning over these pages. If many of the 
anecdotes be not new, they are almost as good, as 
the most of them have, probably, long since been 
forgotten. They refer to all classes and conditions 
of the last half of the eighteenth century ; and the 
illustrations are after the fashion of that given of 
the character of the Rev. Dr. Skene Keith, who 
was a great hand at agriculture, foresters’ duties, 
farming, &c.—at most things, in short, except his 
own craft as minister. The Doctor was withal a 
jovial fellow, and, if he had a fault, it was that he 
thought he could compose and deliver as good a 
sermon as he could brew and dispense a bowl of 
whisky punch. At the conclusion of services which 
he had conducted much to his own satisfaction, 
he is said to have asked a favourite elder what he 
thought of them. “ Troth, Doctor,” replied Lofty, 
“T like you better in the bottle than in the wood.” 
The era was one in which Scotch J udges as well 
as ministers were overmuch addicted to the bottle : 
when the latter damned and the former hanged men, 
not for logical reasons, but out of their cruel drunken 
impulses, which made the dooming of man a sort 
of joyous luxury. Lord Mansfield is alluded to in 
these pages as being one of the wisest of Scottish- 
born Judges, for whose ways, we may add, Murray 
had no excessive liking. The warrant for his wisdom 
we will not gainsay. Lord Mansfield came to 











Caricature History of the Georges, or Annals of the 
House of Hanover, compiled Srom the Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, Lampoons, and 
Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. By Thomas 
Wright. (Hotten.) 

Tuts work illustrates what we 

to old books at 178 of our present volume, 

The ‘ Caricature’ History of the Georges’ is a 

reprint in one volume of Mr. Wright’s ‘ England 

under the House of Hanover ; its History and 

Condition under the three Georges, illustrated 

from the Caricatures and Satires of the Day,’ in 

two volumes, which was published by Mr. Bentley 
just twenty years ago. The only other difference 
between the two works is that the new edition has 

a dozen lines added to the old Preface, and in place 

of the engraved portraits of the Earl of Chatham 

and Gilray, the frontispiece of the original book, 
it has a coloured woodcut of George the Third, as 
the King of Brobdingnag, looking through an opera- 
glass at Bonaparte, who is standing on the King’s 
hand in the character of Gulliver,—which is rather 
a compliment than otherwise to the terrible little 
man whom others caricatured, not as a dwarf, but 
as the “Corsican Ogre.” The new title of thig 
work does not more truly describe it than the old 
one did. A caricature history of the Georges 
should include the fourth sovereign of that name; 
but George the Fourth does not appear at all. 

This is to be regretted, for his era was the richest 

in clever and humorous caricaturing. Mr. Wright 

has not availed himself of the opportunity to make 
an imperfect work perfect; but, as far as it goes, 

Mr. Hotten’s edition is “ got up ” with considerable 

taste. 


Wholesome Fare: a Manual 
and the Practice of C 
Receipts in British and Continental Cookery > 
with Hints and Receipts for the Sedentary, the- 
Sick, and the Convalescent. By Edmund and 
Ellen J. Delamere. (Lockwood.) 

Warne’s Model Cookery and Housekeeping Book. 
Compiled and Edited by Mary Jewry. With 


Original Illustrations printed in Colours. (Warne. 
Co.) 


said as to new titles 


of the Laws of Food 
, embodying the Best 


THE first of these publications apparently keeps 
the promise of its title-page, which is saying a. 
great deal. It is written in clear language, it is 
nicely got up, and will be a valuable present to 
young ladies about to marry: for it deals with 
ideas as well as receipts; and if the young wives 
possess any brains, it will teach them how to use 
them.—Warne’s model cookery-book, brought out 
at the small price of one shilling, is valuable, and 
brings the knowledge of how to cook well to the 
hearths and homes of all who possess the means of 
getting dinners at all. 

The Harvest: an Allegory. By Mrs. Frederic. 
Granville. Edited by the Very Rev. Walter 
Farquhar Hook. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tats allegory is rather pretty of its kind, with 

High Church doctrines taught under its shadow. 

As the general design and intention is to teach 

people to use their lives and talents in the service 

of religion and virtue, and to cultivate all their 
gifts of life and health to the ends for which the 
were bestowed, no exception need be taken, If 

the influence of infant baptism is endowed with a 

positive and wonderful power, which ought, one 

would think, to transform the babies into angels, 
and to retain some virtue to make all men and 
women better than they are, it is a pity that the 
virtue attributed to the rite should evaporate so soon. 

Poetical Sketches. By William Blake. Now first 
Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1783. 
Edited and Prefaced by R. H. Shepherd. 
(Pickering. ) 

Tus little volume will be most welcome to the 

admirers of Blake’s poetry, because the original 

edition is so scarce that the British Museum con- 
tains no copy, and Mr. Rossetti, in editing the 
poetical works of the visionary artist, made selec- 
tions from the first issue, and did not reprint the 
whole. Besides, Mr. Rossetti, when including his 
selected poems with Gilchrist’s ‘Life of Blake,’ 
essayed to improve, or rather to complete, the ori- 
ginals. He did this with more or less success, but 





England, and never went back. 


did not present us with the works in the state 
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which Blake thought-sufficiently near to perfection. 
Mr. Shepherd asserts his opinion that Blake’s editor 
had better have left.the poems alone. Hence this 
republication of the originals. The book before us 
contains the fragment of Blake’s historical drama, 
‘King Edward the Third,’ together with some 
prose fragments, in addition to the lyrical pieces, 
many, but not all, of which are already known. 
The new editor’s'task has been carefully performed. 


Round about Falkirk: with an Account of the 
Historical and Antiquarian Landmarks of the 
Counties of Stirling and Linlithgow. By Robert 
Gillespie. (Glasgow, Maclehose.) 

Ir Mr. Gillespie were a little less enthusiastic 

his handy volume would be a pleasanter com- 

panion for a tourist, though it is a pleasant one as 
itis. There is plenty of anecdote, and of reflection 
too; but the author is preferable as a talker 
than as a meditative philosopher. For national 
spirit it would be hard even for Scotland to beat 
him. Whether Wallace was of Welsh and Bruce of 

Yorkshire blood he does not stop to inquire; but 

he thinks that Knox would have been nowhere 

but for Wallace! It is enough that Scotland is 
at the head of the universe! The Falkirk bairns 

are told ‘that “there is not in the wide world a 

parallel to their valley” (seen from Standalane), 

“so full of august traditions, complete in rural 

elegance, and suggestive of the utilitarian spirit.” 

Among the august traditions is the story of Prince 

Charlie’s defeat of the ‘‘ Hanoverian army,” at 

South Bantaskine. After the battle, the victors 

buried the dead and some others! ‘One of the 

others, a poor native of Skye, was relentlessly 
dragged to the edge of the pit. He earnestly en- 
treated his burialists to spare him to his friends. 

‘ Jist gang in wi’ quiet,’ was the cool reply, ‘ or ta 

Prince:may be:angry!’” Touching on those useful 

labourers, the miners at Kinnaird, the author is 

shocked at their having been slandered as “ brutal.” 

** They are,” he says, “‘perhaps, not quite up to the 

ordinary standard,” which seems the correct state- 

ment, as Mr. Gillespie (measuring by the Scottish 
standard) adds, that “‘the great bulk of the men 

-.+. undoubtedly lead a most riotous and dissolute 

life, giving neither heed to the curbing of appetite 

nor the restraining of passion.” We have only 
further to remark, that the English of this work 
would bear revisal, and that the Latin quoted 
would be very much the better for correction. 

With all this, however, the book will prove amus- 

ing and useful to tourists. 


The History.and Pleasant Chronicle of Little Jehan 
de. Saintré and the Lady of the Fair Cousins, 
without being otherwise named. Now first done 
into English by Alexander Vance. (Dublin, 
Moffat & Co.) 

‘TuHis.is another of Mr. Vance’s translations from 

the old French chronicles. He is a man with a 

hobby, and wishes to induce as many readers as 

possible to share his enthusiasm. The Chronicle 
is well rendered into English, with judicious 
omissions; but the racy fun which exists in the 
original evaporates in the translation, and the 

Chronicle itself is heavy. It is a scandalous chro- 

nicle about the “lady of the fair cousins,” who 

first falls in love with a little Cherubino of a page, 

and not only instructs him in the whole duty of a 

courteous gentleman, but also supplies him with 

money to buy fine clothes, which in those days 
were even more coveted than at present, telling 
him to say his mother had sent them. After he 
has become a noble knight, and been her faithful 
adorer for many years, she disgracefully throws 
him off, and becomes the paramour of a stalwart 

Abbot; and they both seek to turn the Sieur de 

Saintré into ridicule; but he exacts such heavy 

revenge as makes one feel that the usage in those 

days was very rough both in peace and war. We 
suspect this very Chronicle was written as a further 
punishment to the lady. Jehan de Saintré died in 

1458; and the lady is supposed to have been 

Marie, daughter of King John (who fought the 

battle of Poictiers), and widow of Alphonse of 

Arragon, Duke de Bar. If this Chronicle be a 

specimen of the novels of that period, we are better 

off in that respect, at least. The book is like reading 
an old illuminated MS., and has the interest of 


being a curiosity, but we do not find it otherwise 
entertaining. 


Two or Three Weddings: a Tale. (Bennett.) 


Tus story is intended to illustrate the way in 
which women in the families of tradesmen live, and 
how they may get their own living if they wish to 
do so. The aim of the book is good, the style is 
vulgar, and the story itself somewhat dull; but the 
intention with which it is written gives it the value 
of good advice. 


We have on our table the following pamphlets: 
—The Work and Prospects of Theological Colleges: 
a Sermon preached at the Cuddesdon Anniversary 
Festival, on June 10, 1868, by H. P. Liddon, M.A. 
(Rivingtons),—Consumption and its Treatment by 
the Hypophosphites, by John C. Thorogood, M.D. 
(Churchill), —Tea: by E. F. Bamber (Longmans), 
—Weastethrifts and Workmen, of the Mode of 
Producing Them, and their Relative Value to the 
Community, by Henry Brandreth, M.A. (Long- 
mans),—Stenography and Phonography; or, to 
Write as you Run; showing how the same Prin- 
ciple may be applied to all the 3,065 Languages 
extant ; to which is added the Science of Chirologia, 
or Finger Language, by Dr. K. P. Ter Reehorst,— 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Contents of the Irish 
Manuscript, commonly called the Book of Fermoy, by 
James Henthorne Todd (Dublin, University Press), 
—The Land Question; containing Remarks on the 
Right of Property in Land, on Land Tenures, Large 
and small Farms, Peasant Proprietors, Cottiers, 
the Laws of Primogeniture and Entail, the Land 
Transfer Act, and other Matters relating to Landed 
Property, by G. R. (Truelove),—The Union Ques- 
tion ; tts Status Quo, and the Present Duty of its 
Promoters: an Address prepared for, and partly 
delivered at, a Public Conference of Lay Office 
Bearers of the Negotiating Churches, held in 
Glasgow on April 16, 1868, by Anderson Kirk- 
wood, LL.D. (Glasgow, Bryce & Co.),—and Rail- 
way Accounts: a Comprehensive Analysis of the 
Capital and Revenue of the Railways of the United 
Kingdom, with a few Observations thereon, by 
H. E. Bird (Effingham Wilson). 
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Acrostics, by the Hitchin Acrostic Club, sq. 3/6 cl. 
Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol. 1, Gospels, 8vo. 28/ cl. 
Batty’s Catalogue of the Copper Coinage. Part 1, 4to. 2/ swd. 
Berry’s Enquiry into Ritualism, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

ok of Torment, a Chronicle of Character, 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Brierley’s Irkdale, or the Old House in the Hollow, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Cousins’s The Christian Sufferer, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Crawley’s Billiards for Beginners, with Rules, 12mo. 1/ limp. 
Ecce Agnus Dei, or Christianity without Mystery, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Gell on the New Birth, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Glen’s Representation of the People Act, 1867, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
sovett’s Scripture [llustrations, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
{awley’s Complete Course of English Composition, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Trons’s Sacred Words of Jesus Christ, sq. 2/ cl. limp. 
Memorials of Sufferers for the Catholic Faith in Ireland, 8vo. 10/6 
Murby’s Excelsior Arithmetic and Key, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Murray's Treatise on Marine Engines, &c.,ed. by Nugent, 12mo. 3/ 
Newman’s Parochial and Plain Sermons, Vol. 4, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Nichols’s Woman’s Work in Water Cure and Sanitary Education, 1/ 
Pardee’s Sabbath School Index, 12mo. 3/6 el. 
Richardson’s Clarissa, ed. by Dallas, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Rogers on Elections and Registration, ed. by Wolferstan, 12mo. 25/ 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits of Celebrated Women, tr. by Preston, 10/6 
Sportascrapiana, ed. by C. A. W., 12mo. 2/6 bds. 
Stapylton’s ve to Eton Sehool Lists, 4to. 5/ swd. 
Suter’s Nobody’s Child, a Tale, er. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Tennant’s Ireland and England, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Trefoil Verses by Three, fe 3/6 cl. 
Two or Three Weddings, a Tale, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Williams and Bruce ou Jurisdiction, &c., of Court of Admiralty, 21/ 


Wood’s Natural History of Man, Vol. 1, 8vo. 18/ cl. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
82, St. George’s Square, August 6, 1868. 
To Dr. James Hunt, President, and the 
Council of the Anthropological Society 
of London. 

Dear Sirs,—After a very long delay, explained as 
arising from some mistake in the office, I have 
obtained my copy of the Anthropological Review ; 
and as a Fellow of your Society I beg to call your 
attention to the lampoons on Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, Prof. Huxley, and the*Ethnological Society 
at pages 323, 324, and 327. With regard to those 
gentlemen and that Society, I will say no more 
than that our Society is in professed amity with 
them, and that we lately sought an amalgamation 
with them; but the matter itself induces me to 
address you as to the whole question of the Review. 

This publication bears the title of The Anthro- 


the Society; but it is known among somecof on. 
selves that the Anthropological Review is not your 
property and not under your control, althoughwe 
pay for it. It is not, however, known, although we 
pay for it through you, who are the proprietors of 
the Anthropological Review,—a matter of professed 
mystery to the Secretary, Director, and Coungij; 
We'pay the printer for this work, but with whom 
the agreement really has been made by the Coungij 
has not been reported to the Fellows, if indeed 
it is known 'to the Councillors themselves. 

At the last Anniversary Meeting I called the 
attention of the Council and Fellows to our anoma. 
lous relations with the Anthropological Review, and 
its insidious effect on our finances; and I was'pro. 
mised inquiry and a remedy. 

he consequence of our having a Review, belo: 

ing to some unknown individual or individuals, 
edited by the same or other unknown individuals, 
—a state of affairs unexampled in scientific societies, 
—has been our subjection to such losses and lia 
bilities as no other society has suffered. For the 
Anthropological Review the Council paid the u. 
disclosed proprietor 8s. 4d. per annum per copy; 
but as we have always had another anomaly of as 
many or more non-paying Fellows as paying Fel. 
lows, you supplied not only the four hundred who 
paid their subscriptions, but the four hundred :or 
more who did not pay their subscriptions,—conse- 
quently, the paying Fellows were amerced in 16s. 8d, 
per annum, and not in 8s. 4d. only. I am assured 
that at present only paying Fellows are supplied 
with this and other publications. 

Another consequence has been that the undis- 
closed proprietor has been paid up yearly for the 
Anthropological Review at the rate of 300/. a year, 
while the Society’s own publications have been left 
unpaid by you, accumulating that large debt of 
1,000/. or 1,7002. by which we are now oppressed. 
The Anthropological Review, by involving us in 
debt, leaves us without the choice of a President 


or Members of Council who choose to encounter the. 


liability. Last year a gentleman was elected who 
it was known would spend the whole term in the 
Brazils; and the other day the Presidency was 
declined by one of your best-known Fellows. 
Another result has been that the new Fellows, 
canvassed for among general practitioners and 
clergymen in the country in a manner unexampled 
in scientific societies, have left the Society by hun- 
dreds ; and this is to be attributed to their being 
supplied with such a publication as the Review, as 
much as to any other cause,—if indeed many per- 
sons, who have never paid any subscription, ever 
gave their consent to be elected: all matters de- 
serving of inquiry. 

In the beginning of the year, and repeatedly, I 
have urged the abandonment to its proprietors of 
the Anthropological Review, as a means of diminish- 
ing the debt. It has been continued. As the most 
efficient means of promoting economy, and enabling 
us to obtain an amalgamation with the Ethnological 
Society, now so unfortunately prostrated, I again 
recommend the immediate abandonment of the 
Anthropological Review, and the liquidation of the 
liabilities. 

As this matter has been brought forward without 
effect, although the main body of the Council 
concur as to the propriety of the measures to be 
adopted, I shall resort to the most effective means 
of strengthening their hands by giving publicity to 
these observations, in the hope of their reaching 
the body of our Fellows. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
HYDE CLARKE. 





PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL. 
Vienna, Favoriten Strasse, August 4, 1868. 

In honour to historical truth, I consider myself 
bound to beg for a small space in order to answer 
my learned friend the Author of ‘The Life of 
Prince Henry of Portugal,’ whose letter, dated 
the 20th of July, was published in your No. 2126, 
of the 25th of the said month. 

Since I presented to the Academy of Lisbon, in 








pological Review and Journal of the Anthropological | 
Society of London, and it may be believed by the | 





public and Fellows to be the official publication of | 


1843, a new document, perfectly authentic, which 
I met with in the Royal Archives (Torre doTombo), 
in a collection of papers annexed to the testament 
of Prince Henry, and since that document had 
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peen printed, in 1844 (four years after the decree 
of the 24th of July, 1840, countersigned by the 

triotic Marquis de Sd da Bandeira), I thought 
en entitled to insist on my opinion, which had 
been already accepted without opposition by the 
learned Member of the Academy, Mr. Baptista 
Lopes, who published the same document at p. 100 
of his work, ‘ Relagito da derrota naval,’ &c. (Notice 
and translation of the inédit published in 1840, by 
Constancio Gazzera, on the expeditions to the Holy 
Land, which served the Portuguese for the con- 
quest of the Lines), 

T think I cannot justify myself more fully. 
towards your readers than by reproducing here 
the very words from the above-named document 
which clearly indicate the true position of “ Villa 
do Infante.” This document, dated from ‘‘ Villa do 
Infante ” itself, on the 19th September, 1460, is 
not the same as the other one dated on the 18th, 
and published by Souza, in his ‘ Provas, &c.,’ t. i, 
p. 454. It begins with these words : “ Henry (Dom 
Anrique), Prince (Infante) of Portugal, Governor 
of the Order of Chivalry of Our Lord J. Christ, 
Duke of Vizeu, Lord of Corilhi, &c. I make 
known to all who may see this letter, that having 
observed that at Cape Sagres came, and still do | 
come, to anchor many vessels (carracas, ndos, galés, 
e outros navios) for want of good weather to go on 
their voyages, and resulting therefrom that they 
are obliged to wait there for many days without 
finding any repair, neither food nor other neces- 
sary objects, even water, the village being at 
a distance of a league and a half; and having also 
observed that, during the time that the vessels | 
remain at the cape above mentioned, some of the 
men died, their corpses being thrown into holes or | 
on the shores; and having been moved by pity, | 
and thinking that it would be of service to God | 
and to the King my lord, and to the advantage | 
and comfort of these who might come here, I 
resolved to build a village on the other cape, called | 
Terca Nabal, which is situate, for those who come 
from west to east (do ponente para levante ), before 
the same cape of Sagres, to which village I have 
given the name of Villa do Infante..... I have 
ordered to be built outside the village, over the har- 
bour, a chureh, in honour of the Holy Lady St. 
Catherine, where as well as in its cemetery, since 
both were built, are buried many men from the 
vessels,” &c. 

On publishing this document, Mr. Baptista 
Lopes rightly observed that, before the inaugura- 
tion of “ Villa do Infante,” the name of “Terga 
Nabal” was already known as applied to the Cape 
called at present Point Belize, where there is 
a fortress, in which still is to be seen a figure 
of St. Catherine, which, in his opinion, ought to 
have been brought there from the ruins of the 
ancient church built by the Prince navigator. 

In quoting the chart of the 2nd July, 1461, 
Mr. Baptista Lopes has also observed, very pro- 
perly, how ephemeral had been the duration of the 
name of “ Villa do Infante,” &c. 

F. AbD. DE VARNHAGEN. 








so often pointed out, in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ We 
cannot quote the whole long passage, but may 
instance the few stanzas of the “sitting” piece 
above referred to :— 


(1) For, if ther sit a man yonde on a see, [seat] 
Than by necessite bihoveth it, 
That certes thyn opinioun soth be, 
That wenest, or conjectest, that he sit ; 
And, further over, now ayenward yit, 
Lo right so is it on the part contrarie, 
As thus,—nowe herkene, for I wol nat tarie:— 


(2) I sey, that if the opinioun of the 
Be soth for that he sit, than seye I this, 
That he moot sitten by necessite ; 
And thus necessite in either is, 
For in hym nede of sittyng is, ywis, 
And in the, nede of soth ; and thus forsothe 
Ther mot necessite ben in yow bothe. 


(3) But thow maist seyne, the man sit nat therefore, 
That thyn opinioun of his sittynge sothe is ; 
But rather, for the man sate there byfore, 
Therfor is thyn opinioun soth, ywis ; 

And I seye, though the cause of soth of this 
Cometh of his sittynge, yet necessite 
Is enterchaunged both in hym and in the. 


(4) Thus in the same wyse, out of doutaunce, 
I may wel maken, as it seemth me, 
My resonynge of Goddes purveyaunce, 
And of the thynges that to comen be;... 


(5) For although that for thynge shal come, ywis, 
Therfor it is purveyed certeynly, 
Nat that it cometh for it purveyed is ; 
Yet, natheles, bihoveth nedfully, 
That thynge to come be purveyed trewely ; 
Or elles thynges that purveyed be, 
Than they bytiden by necessite. 


(6) And this sufficeth right ynough, certeyne, 
For to destroye oure fre choys everydele, 

Now hear Boethius, Book V.:— 

(1) Etenim si quispiam sedeat, 

opinionem 

quee eum sedere coniectat 

verum esse necesse est: 

atque e converso 

rursus, 

si de quopiam 

vera sit opinio quoniam sedet 

eum sedere necesse est. 

In utroque igitur necessitas inest : 

in hoc quidem sedendi, 

at vero in altero veritatis. 


(8) Sed non idcirco quisque sedet, 
quoniam vera est opinio: 
heec potius vera est, quoniam quempiam sedere 
preecessit, 
Ita cum caussa veritatis 
ex altera parte procedat, 
inest tamen communis in utroque necessitas. 
(4) Similia 
de providentia 
futurisque rebus 
ratiocinari patet 
(5) Nam etiam si idcirco, quoniam futura sint, pro- 
videntur : 
non vero ideo, quoniam providentur, eveniunt, 
nihilo minus tamen a deo 
vel ventura provideri, 
vel provisa 
necesse est evenire 
(6) quod ad perimendam arbitrii libertatem 
solum satis est. 

Though, in his Nonnes Prestes Tale (iii, 228, 
ed. Bell), Chaucer (as Mr. Bell notes) states the 
difficulty of the doctrine, and refers to his autho- 
rities, Augustyn, Boece, Bp. Bradwardyn,—and 


(2) 
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CHAUCER'S ‘TROYLUS AND CRYSEYDE,’ AND 
ITS BITS FROM BOETHIUS. 

August 11, 1868. 
M. Sandras, in re-stating the old conclusion that 
the ‘Troilus’ is, for the most part, translated direct 
from the Italian, —Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato,’/—adds, 
that it is easy to find again, in Chaucer’s favourite 
authors, the source of the interpolations in his 
poem. Certainly the parent of one important 
discussion,—‘‘an addition of his (Chaucer’s) own, 
of which there is no trace in the ‘ Philostrate’ of 
Boccace,” says Tyrwhitt,—on Foreknowledge and 
Freewill, is not hard to recognize ; for though there 
is a characteristic illustration in it which one makes 
sure, on reading the poem, must be Chaucer's own, 
about a man sitting on a seat, this, with the whole 


context, is taken bodily from the fifth book of 


Boethius’s ‘De Consolatione.’ Let any one open 
the ‘ Troilus,’ at page 212 to 215 of Vol. V. of R. 
Bell’s edition (Griffin, 1s.), and read it with the 
Freewill discussion in the fifth book of Boethius, 
and he will see how closely Chaucer has followed 
the favourite book, which he not only translated, 


Tyrwhitt, in his note on this passage, refers to the 
| ‘Troylus,’—yet Mr. Bell evidently considered Chau- 
| cer’s argument in the ‘Troylus’ as his own, and 
not translated, for he says, ‘“‘In this passage he 
(Chaucer) exhibits a power of stating logical argu- 
ments with clearness and accuracy in verse which 
none of his successors, except Dryden, has ever 
approached. The whole essence of the question is 
| preserved in these few stanzas.” 
Another parallel passage we may cite, from 
p- 172 of Bell’s ‘ Troylus’:— 

For, of fortunes scharp adversite, 

The werste kynde of infortune is this, 

A man to be in prosperite, 

And it remember, whanne it passid is, 
—which is a translation of a bit of Boethius, 
book ii.t}— 

Sed hoc est, quod recolentem vehementius coquit, 
nam in omni adversitate fortune 

infelicissimum genus est infortunii, 

fuisse felicem. 


+ Compare Sandras, p. 94, La diatribe contre la Fortune, 
lieu commun fourni par Boétce, était l’ornement presque 





Which Chaucer in his prose translation of Boethius 
thus Englishes :—“ For in alle adversyte of fortune 
the mooste unzely kind of contrarios fortune is to 
han been weleful.” 

So doubtless of many more passages throughout 
this and the rest of Chaucer’s works, where he 
treats of the high subjects to which Boece led him, 
and “‘ of the translacioun” of which our dear old 
poet thanked “‘oure Lord Jhesu Crist, and his 
moder, and alle the seintes in heven.” 

F. J.. FuBNIvALL. 





JOHNNIE ARMSTRONG. 
Blackawton, S. Devon, Aug. 5, 1868. 
May I ask if Mr. Maidment gives his 
story of Johnnie Armstrong as a fiction founded 
on fact? The topography is sadly at variance with 
the truth. Gilnochie, the stronghold of this border 
chief, is situated on the right bank of the river Esk, 
in Dumfriesshire (Cumberland lies between it and 
Westmorland). It is a peel-house, or tower, and 
in a very perfect state. Johnnie, as is well known, 
was the younger brother of William Armstrong, 
the head of the family, who had his seat at Man- 
gerton. On receiving an assurance of safety from 
James the Fifth, then at Jedburgh, he unwittingly 
proceeded thither to do service to the King, at- 
tended by thirty-five followers of his name and 
family. They were all, however, treacherously 
seized, and hung on trees near Clanrig Castle. 
= eC: 





TITLES OF BOOKS. 

August 8, 1868. 
WILL you allow me to enter my protest against: 
the proposal contained in the Atheneum this week 
under the above title? The completeness of our 
national library is everything, the consideration of 
space nothing. In so vast a collection the propor- 
tion of space saved by the method proposed would. 
be insignificant. But, on the other hand, imagine 
the opportunities for shirking the Museum. Act. 
How would the authorities know, when simply a 
title-page is sent in, to what edition, or copy, they 
are to attach it? Suppose they paste it into the 
wrong one. I see numerous difficulties in the way 
of cataloguing. Pasting a new title-page into a 
well-bound book—and readers know how well our- 
books are bound—would be an unsightly incum- 
brance. R. T. 





OFFICIAL AND OPPOSITION SATIRE. 
Paris, August, 1368. 

THE cloud that has overspread the wondrous: 
fortunes of M. Henri Rochefort has darkened the 
Boulevards, cast gloom in the cafés, and discontent 
everywhere. The Lanterne had becomea fashionable 
weekly amusement. The Emperor's own friends 
looked forward eagerly to the new number. It 
contained the best satirical writing of the time; 
and the French love a biting style, a hard blow, 
and the play of a wild, audacious fancy. It was 
like a weekly fencing-lesson; and each week the 
intrepid and polished master displayed a new 
grace and a stronger wrist. I would not maintain 
for a moment that all the play was fair; that 
the satire was invariably in good taste; that 
charges were not insinuated which were inca- 
pable of proof. The satirist did not behave to 
his antagonist en galant homme. Everything was 
set down in malice. By the light of the Lantern, 
Imperial institutions and Imperialists looked so 
much moving rottenness. A wise man has said 
that, in any controversy, the instant we feel angry 
we have already ceased striving for truth, and 
begun striving for ourselves. Rochefort does not 
show his anger. Coldness is a main part of his 
force. But he contrives to convey to his reader a 
sense of the deep-rooted, bitter hate which is in his 
soul. If I had to select his type in the Zoological 
Gardens, I should point to the Polar bear, and not 
to the tiger of the tropics. His is and hate— 
in ice. The flame is there, under frozen. sen- 
tences. His metal blisters by its frigidity, and not. 
by its heat. The running readers of these very 
rapid times never pause to ask themselves whether 
the satirist has not left truth on the lea, and taken 





in ble de toute composition au moyen-fge, et le 





but used continually in his verse, as Tyrwhitt has 


théme sur lequel s’essayait tout poéte. 


to a free fight for his own purposes, because he 
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has had the cunning to bank up his fires—with snow. 
The outwardly cold man is the deeper hater. He 
impresses weaker folk, who are not able to contain 
their fire. Rochefort’s success has been nearly all 
ined by the power he has shown of ripping up 
Fis foe without changing a muscle or soiling his 
dleeve. He cuts up the Empire pleasantly, as 
@ nurse divides a holiday cake in a nursery. All 
his readers make wry faces over the nastiness his 
polished blade lays bare; only he remains out- 
wardly unimpressed by the impurity. A man so | Brussels? In the Jnflexible—a resolutely unscrupu- 
constituted—the kernel a very Gaul, the shell a | lous paper that is not prohibited while the Lanterne 
Dutchman—is a fresh presence, an original and | is—M. Henri Rochefort’s satires against the Impe- 
fascinating form of literary power. Dry wit is as | rial Government were answered with the insinua- 
engaging as dry a B oe who can = that ae was & hcg oanagen-» swindler, 
command his own face is king of his company.| who on this account had been refused permis- 
Rochefort appears to be having a light ene sion to wear a foreign decoration! Again, the 
conversation with a gentleman of a different way | Figaro, in proving that the honour of M. Roche- 
of thinking ; and, suddenly, he plunges a thin long | forte is without  eieeth, shows by the official 
knife into his bowels—that is all,—and quietly | criminal reports of France that Marchal’s is not. 
urns aside to run his critical thumb along another | The tribunals have enough to do. The public is 
—— ite ee ‘ re _ 3 a ers Ed — eee.. ee. 
o much for Rochefort’s manner of proceeding, | who struc . Paul de Cassagnac, is before the 
on which, by the way, I dwelt when the Lanterne | Correctional Police for assault and having illegally 
first appeared. The originality of the power used worn a military uniform! M. Rochefort has won 
to make in a few weeks one of the most aston-| damages which his defamers cannot pay, and for 
ishing journalistic successes of our epoch, is beyond which they are not liable to imprisonment; while 
dispute. Rochefort is unlike any other French | he is condemned to durance vile for having struck 
writer of his time. He understands the science of | the printer! Albert Wolf, who has not been able to 
giving,—which consists in conveying the idea that | punish Stanier and Marchal in his own country, is 
an enormous reserve fund is always on hand. | pursuing them, with brighter hopes, in Brussels. 
People exclaim—‘ If Rochefort were to hit his | Here is a mighty confusion of Official and Opposi- 
hardest!” They believe that if he chose to insert | tion satirists! Henri Rochefort stands out among 
the nib of his pen under the corner-stone of the | the combatants as the bravest and the most bril- 
Louvre, the building would topple. Rochefort was | liant. He is as far removed from a Marchal or a 
becoming a popular idol; for the people love | Stanier as a crusader is above a bravo. The Oppo- 
strength. But ‘‘ What is strength without a double | sition show a front in which there is not a disgraced 
Share of wisdom?” The Lantern is darkened; the | soldier; but the ranks of the satirists, inspired from 
trimmer of the light is condemned to prison. | the Prefecture, exhibit company on passing which 
People must hie away to Belgium for that which | honest men hold their noses and hasten forward. 
was to be had by the thousand in the Rue Coq-| The Opposition appeal to the Minister of the 
Héron. The French edition has been carried off in | Interior to withdraw his official calumniators, or 
hand-barrows to the Prefecture of Police. The | the calumniators who fly at the throats of honour- 
satirist has had a fight with the printer of an | able citizens, from under the wing of the Prefecture. 
opposition satirical publication, and is under sen- | Ferragus says:—‘“ What is the use of a police that 
tence. M. de Villemessant has been attacked. | betrays itself by its scent and aspect? You want 
Another journalist has been beaten by an angry | more ingenious spies—subtler agents.” But Fer- 
sailor. There is an odour of gunpowder in the | ragus will not believe that writers so base can be 
printing-offices. Rochefort’s opponents got away | Government instruments, and he calls upon the 
from the = of Justice — revolvers. | Minister to repudiate them. It seems impossible, 
Satire, pistols, sticks and swords are jumbled | indeed, to put out the Lanterne of Rochefort, and 
together. The name of a writer’s infant is not safe | leave the Inflexible of Marchal a free circulation 
from a a age — have DS ge up | across the Belgian frontier; for the thing is too bad 
in the wake of the Lantern-bearer. e wit is| for a French printer to touch. 
‘answered with foul words ; a faultless Toledo glitters | The man bs genius, whose coldly glittering wit 
against the walls in the Rue Coq-Héron; and in| has brightened over France, is silenced; his calum- 
the dismal literary byways hang bludgeons and the | niators, convicted of falsehood and of slander, 
bravo’s weapon. In this chaos a figure is set up as | remain upstanding and free to attack a fettered 
‘a rallying-post. Liberty is the end and aim, first, | enemy. This is the situation. I am not prepared to 
‘of the Lantern-bearer, and then of the crew who| say that Rochefort was a just—and he certainly 
cover him a Ig, _ believe re _— when | was not a generous—satirist. He served his cause 
they maltreat him. e sweet goddess whom our | poorly, because he was unjust and ungenerous. 
neighbours have = 80 ——7 oe many | But his life was beyond reproach. His psn 
ears t{ cannot be very proud of the men, was in his work. He was a foe worthy of the finest 
who defend her, under official protection, with steel. His rashness and wide thrusts iaid him open 
‘ignoble —— ; nor, on the = —_ can - | to fair attack from men on his own level. 
see in the unsparing satirist who will mince the | 


to an end, was in the wholesale nature of the 
slaughter. A violent over-statement may amuse 
when put in witty dressings, but it will engender 
suspicion and never carry conviction. It is quite 
debatable whether the snuffed-out Lantern has not 
done harm instead of good to the cause of the 
Opposition. On the other hand, can any rational 
creature imagine for a moment that the Imperial 
cause is served by the Staniers and Marchals, or by 
driving outraged French writers to seek justice in 





jeard of his foe, and pulverize his little finger, 
@ very trusty knight. 

M. Henri Rochefort is opposed to the dynasty 
of Napoleon. He detests Imperial institutions. 
He would pluck the eagles from the standard of 
France; and set the Bourbon lily floating over the 
Tuileries. In estimating his work and the Govern- 
ment response to him, his stand-point should be 
kept distinctly in view. He starts with a Pretender 
in his eye; his manner of proceeding is sweeping ; 
he recommends that which he desires by picking to 
pieces and vilifying that which exists. He conveys 
to you an idea that “the powers that be” are 
corrupt in every part. There is not an Imperial 
— that is not a rascal. All who are not 

ves are fools. Unkind Fate has handed France 
over to the Bonaparte to be sacked. All this is 
conveyed in points glittering as icicles in the 
morning sun. 

The Lantern was lit, I may repeat, to show 
that all was rotten in Imperial France. The 
mistake, regarding the satirical journal as a means 








You find a knight armed with a true weapon 
and mailed with honour in the lists, and you permit 
varlets to squirt abominations in his eyes, and then 
bind him and thrust him from the field! What says 
the lady with the pensive eyes, sitting at her bal- 
cony? Can the dusk knight who made a proud 
figure at the Eglintoun tournament many years ago, 
and is Cesar now, have marked the game? 


B. J. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE CONGRESS AT 
LANCASTER. 

A goodly array of names as patrons of the 
meeting, the excellent promise of excursions held 
out by the programme, and whisperings of some 
‘‘papers” of excellence, contributed, with the 
fineness of the season, to draw together an assem- 
blage superior in numbers to the ordinary annual 
meetings of the Institute. 

The proceedings commenced on Tuesday, the 
28th ult., with a formal meeting in the Shire Hall, 
which was well attended by the inhabitants of 





state of the country interfered with the presence of 
many of the local notabilities, and the distangs 
from London doubtless diminished the attendang, 
of members. 

Col. Patten, in accepting the Presidency of thg 
Meeting, made a practical application and diversion 
of an archzological subject by expressing his inter. 
est in the precise time at which blue was the 
vailing colour of the ancient inhabitants of in. 
caster, and even of the prevailing tinge of the 
colour,—whether it was the peculiar shade now 
called “‘true blue” by the political party to which 
he was attached. He also spoke of the 
ments made for throwing open the Records of the 
Duchy to visitors to the meeting. 

After other expressions of welcome, an adjourn. 
ment took place; and in the afternoon the Castle 
was visited, and those portions of the town which 
offered objects of interest were perambulated. Mr, 
Paley, an architect of the town, who has doneg 
good deal of excellent work thereabout, told the 
story of the Castle very intelligibly. But the party 
was rather rambling, and seemed more disposed to 
hunt about for itself, and come to its own conclu. 
sions, than to be bound by what any one said, 
Truth to say, the exigencies of a county gaol ong 
large scale sadly interfered with the prosecution of 
archeological research. 

On Wednesday work began in the Sections by 
the reading of a paper on the ‘Stanley Family, 
with particular reference to Sir John Stanley of 
Honford,’by Mr. Beamont, of Warrington. The 
chief point illustrated by the paper was supplied 
by documents lately found among the muniments 
of Westminster Abbey, and placed at the disposal 
of the writer. Sir John Stanley of Honford became 
a monk of Westminster, and the formal separation 
from his wife preceding that act, couched in most 
sententious terms, and his original will, are among 
the Westminster archives. Then came two papers 
upon the ‘ Bone Caves of Kirkhead and Cartmel,’ 
and the ‘Pre-historic Remains of Furness,’ by Mr. 
Morris and Dr. Barber, which led the way to a 
very interesting discourse by Lord Talbot upon 
similar remains in Spain, which he had lately 
visited. 

On Thursday occurred the excursion to Furness 
Abbey and Piel Castle. The fineness of the weather 
tempted the lecturer to arrange his instructive and 
finely-executed series of plans and diagrams against 
the grand mass of stone-work destined to carry the 
western tower of the Abbey, of which the noble 
arch remains almost perfect. Here Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, of Lancaster, charmed the audience with a 
most instructive and pleasant essay, in which the 
principles of architecture and the history of the 
monastic order by which the Abbey was founded 
were most agreeably discoursed upon. But let.us 
enter one slight word of protest. Certainly, the 
majority of Mr. Sharpe’s hearers who knew any- 
thing of Gothic architecture understood only the 
nomenclature introduced by Rickman, and which 
has been followed by Britton, Pugin, Willis and 
Scott. It was confusing, therefore, to say the least, 
to find almost a different language used in a most 
interesting discourse which would otherwise have 
amply repaid attention. Would it not be better to 
drop a distinctive terminology altogether, and speak 
of the architecture of the 12th, 13th, 14th or 15th 
century? Mr. Sharpe has good authority for his 
language, but in the interests of archeological 
science some compromise would be graceful, and it 
would certainly be satisfactory. 

Friday’s business began by the reading of a 
paper, by Dr. Robson, of Warrington, ‘On the 
Roman Roads in Lancashire,’ followed, not inap- 
propriately, by a discourse on recent archeological 
discoveries in Rome, by Mr. Parker. While this 
was going on, a small party of archeologists had 
started, spite of the attractions of Holker Hall, on 
an expedition to Ulverstone and the neighbourhood. 
It was long a moot point whether a museum of 
any interest could be got together in the face of the 
attractions of Leeds, and the rarity of fitting objects 
in Lancaster and the neighbourhood. The officers 
of the Institute, however, persevered, and the 
result has been an agreeable surprise to the Lan- 
castrians themselves, and a great satisfaction to 





Lancaster and the neighbourhood ; but the political 


those even who have been present at the magnificént 
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collections | brought together in the most palmy 
days of the Institute. With a summary of the 
principal contents of the museum our account must 
jose 


Foremost among the contributors was Miss 
Ffarington, of Worden, who sent the only family 

rtraits representing the gentry of the county 
exhibited, and which showed the alliances of her 
family with the Stanleys and Talbots,—a valuable 
and interesting collection of documents, comprising 
g charter of Richard Bussel, circa a.p. 1120, 
granting the Church of Layland to the Abbey of 
Evesham,—charters of Earls of Derby,—accounts 
of fishing in the Ribble temp. Elizabeth, — rent- 
rolls,—inventory of the goods of Sir T. Talbot, of 
Bashall,—privy signet-letters, under the autographs 
of Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth, for- 
bidding the tenants of Penwortham to wear any 
other liveries or badges than the King’s. This lady 
also exhibited five trays of casts of seals from docu- 
ments at Worden,—some fine examples of ancient 
family plateand miscellaneous objects; among them, 
a fine standing “salt,” with cover, of the Eliza- 
bethan period,— Matthew Parker’s seal as Dean of 
Canterbury; silver, on an ash sprig,—a sapling cup 
of oak, now hooped with silver,—early silver spoons 
and forks,—three leather ‘‘bottels,”’—a firkin of 
leather, dated 1684, — two ‘‘quaicks” of silver, 
mounted in the wood of the Betsey Cairns, the vessel 
which brought William the Third to England, and 
used as a measure for a morning draught of whisky. 
The Warrington Museum forwarded some early 
antiquities of interest, comprising an Egyptian 
bread-mark,—Roman pottery of various kinds,— 
bronze spear-heads, one very fine and double-looped, 
—palstaves and celts of various forms,—one of 
those curious figures called a “ blow-fire,”—a 
“pocket pistol” of leather of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Charles Monkton, of Malton, sent a fine 
collection of flint arrow-heads, celts, hammers, &c., 
collected in the Northern counties ; together with 
some of ‘‘ Flint Jack’s” forgeries. Mr. Coupland 
supplied many excellent specimens of armour of 
various periods, and Dr. Moore contributed some 
fe and curious examples of South Sea weapons 
and armour. Mrs. Littledale furnished some fine 
specimens of Roman pottery,—a Roman engraved 
stone, a deed of gift (?),—top of a gypciere,—a 
touteau de chasse of the seventeenth century, with 
fine carved ivory hilt,—a bifurcated arrow-head, 
probably of the fourteenth century. Roman pot- 
tery of various kinds, some very good, was sent by 
Mr. Howitt and Dr. Lee, and the “ Runic Cross ” 
of Lancaster was sent from Manchester. Among 
incised stones of early date must be named the 
Roman ‘‘ Miliarium” found in digging the Lan- 
caster and Preston Canal, and the dedication stone 
to the Emperor Trajan, whose carved inscription 
seemed as fresh as if done to day. Among other 
objects of early date may be named, the articles 
from the caves of Kirkhead and Cartmel, a finely 
patinated spear-head from Sherwood Forest ; others 
from Heysham ; and funereal urns of various types. 
The Lancaster Mechanics’ Institute exhibited two 
cases of Roman coins. Of the medizval period 
must be named the charters of the borough, begin- 
ning with one of John Earl of Moreton, afterwards 
King. Some were marked as having been mutilated 
“when the towne of Lancaster was burned, the 
18th of March, 1642.” Mr. Greenway sent an 
acolyte’s altar bell,—a fine fifteenth century mortar, 
—and some good specimens of enamel. The Rev. 
Oswald Master, of Croxton, supplied a fine toilet 
suite of Indian work in silver-gilt, formerly belong- 
ing to Anne Countess of Coventry,—and four fine 
caskets, two cups, and a vase of silver filigree, with 
enamelled foliage. Mr. W. R. Crabbe sent some 
“ Apostle” spoons, two of which bear the Exeter 
mint-mark, and one is a “restoration” spoon, 
having a portrait-figure of Charles the Second. 

Of course, some singular specimens of crockery 
were brought to light, of the merits of which some 
of the owners previously thought little. There was 
a goodly array of Oriental china, jars, vases and 
jugs of various kinds. Among them a quaint 
* puzzle-jug,” of singular trickiness, claims special 
notice. Only the lower part of the jug, which was 
globular, held the liquor; above it the sides were 
perforated. Into the globular portion the handle 





was inserted; and this was hollow, and conveyed 
the liquor to the hollow rim, in which were three 
small spouts. Two of these were to be stopped by 
the finger, while the third was drunk from. The 
inscription is— 

Here, gentlemen, come try your skill ; 

I'll hold a wager if you will— 

That you don’t drink this liquor all 

Without you spill or let some fall ; 
and the chances seemed much against the drinker. 
The jug is probably English ware, of the seven- 
teenth century. It was contributed by Mrs. Peel. 

On the walls were several large and fine series 

of water-colour drawings of Oriental scenes and 
objects, contributed by Mrs. Moore, the Rev. 
H. G. Weston, and the Rev. J. L. Petit. Many 
of Mr. Petit’s have already furnished illustrations 
for the Journal of the Institute. A drawing of a 
bell at Claughton, in Lonsdale, inscribed with the 
date of 1296, which has every appearance of authen- 
ticity, shows it to be the earliest dated specimen 
known. Among the objects unearthed on this 
occasion was an original drawing, by Hogarth, 
of Simon, Lord Lovat, ‘drawn from life at St. 
Albans, in his way to the Tower, guarded by Major 
Gardner, August 14, 1746.” It is a bold free 
sketch. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE public in general—but especially the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker, the Astronomer Royal, 
the Mayor of Norwich, the Secretaries of the 
British Association, and ourselves—are given a 
chance for a prize of 50J. The trisector of the 
triangle, whom we mentioned a short time since, 
will give that sum of money to any one who will 
show “ how the sun rise or set to the earth at double 
the quantity it measures in the firmament.” This 
gentleman settles the old question about the earth’s 
daily rotation by making the sun and earth split 
the difference: the sun does half from east to west, 
and the earth does half from west to east; 

And so, between them both, 

They nick the circle clean. 
This is not a fair arrangement, considering that 
the big sun has half an orbit to do every day, 
while the little earth has nothing but a half-spin 
on its own axis. The sun, we suspect, has been 
made angry, and has determined to give us a hot 
job in return for the one we have given him. If 
this be the case, we hope the great trisector will 
put matters back again before we are all quite 
roasted. 

The orange-trees in Trafalgar Square not being 
symmetrically stationed sometimes spoil the lines 
of architecture; they are also too artificially 
trimmed. Another good place for trees in tubs is 
at the side of St. Martin’s Church, on the raised 
churchyard. 

The Ballad Society, which at first intended to 
begin its publications in 1869, finds its work so 
forward that it will now begin in 1868. In Decem- 
ber, therefore, members may expect Part I. of the 
Civil War Ballads, from the King’s Pamphlets, 
edited by Dr. Rimbault; and Part I. of the Rox- 
burghe Ballads, edited by Mr. William Chappell ; 
both with fac-similes of the original woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr. Rudolf Blind, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Rimbault. 

We are requested to announce that, on and 
after the 1st of September, the price of the ten- 
guinea and five-guinea copies of the Percy Folio 
will be raised to fifteen and seven-and-a-half guineas 
respectively. About fifteen copies of each edition 
remain, 

For the Early English Text Society’s next 
Courtesy Tract in their Extra Series, Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti is preparing an Essay on the 
Early Italian Writers on Manners and Courtesy, 
with considerable extracts from them. As in Art 
and Science, the Italians were in Courtesy some 
200 years before the rest of Europe; and Mr. 
Rossetti’s list includes Brunetto Latini and Bonvi- 
cino of the thirteenth century, Barberini early in 
the fourteenth, Pandolfini and Palmieri of the 
fifteenth, the century of the French and English 
Courtesy Tracts, and Castiglione and, Della Casa 
of the early part of the sixteenth century. 


In the morning papers is a pleasant account of 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society in the Regent’s Park, Lord Chesham in 
the chair; but it was not so pleasant, as remarks 
were made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, Major Platt and 
other Fellows ; and Mr. Heywood, who represented 
the Council, considered the observations and sug- 
gestions of sufficient weight to state that he should 
bring them before the Council. It was pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the flourish in the Report and 
the increase of new Fellows from 74 to 138, with 
an increase of subscriptions from 2,859/. to 3,5581., 
the exhibition receipts had remained stationary, 
expenses had increased, and the net liabilities of 
the Society had increased 257/., marking a pro- 
gressive decline. The decline was attributed to the 
Council having become effete and wanting vigour 
and energy, and the increase of subscription to the 
more liberal policy of Sunday admissions forced on 
the Council by the Fellows. Strong objections were 
made to the re-election of seven Members of 
Council, and the infusion of new blood was 
strongly recommended,—as well as the appoint- 
ment of a Director, the keeping open of the gardens 
later, opening other gates, and completing the 
winter garden, instead of attempting inadequate 
additions by assessing the Fellows for extra sub- 
scriptions. 

A “New Library Company” has been formed, for 
purchasing the stock and goodwill of the Library 
Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck Street. We 
hear that a large sum of money has been subscribed 
by shareolders in the old company. The business 
will be conducted on the same principles as a 
private firm. 


Sir Thomas Henry gave an order, on the 6th 
inst., for the destruction of the printed, but un- 
bound, sheets of 35,000 volumes of obscene books 
and pamphlets, 46 lithographic stones, each to 
print six “illustrations,” 318 printed impressions 
from the stones, 15 copper-plates, engraved with 
filthy designs, and between 700 and 800 impressions. 
The work of destruction occupied nearly two days 
and five fires, 


It ought to be taught in our schools that there 
are no genders in English. What! no genders? 
none at all? Is not husband masculine, and wife 
feminine? No! if it were so, we should talk of 
his husband and her wife, just asin French there is 
son mari and sa femme. There are meanings of sex 
in our words, but no grammar of sex in their junc- 
tions. And our language will not bear imitation of 
those which have genders. We are reminded of 
this by an awkward translation of the report of the 
correspondent of a newspaper. The Queen has left 
our air—that is, all except the atmosphere of good 
wishes in which she lives—in search of health. The 
newspaper, announcing the arrival of the Countess 
of Kent—there is a makebelieve of incognita, and 
Court etiquette can swallow anything—gives “a 
description of the whereabouts of the place of her 
retirement. Lucerne has 12,000 inhabitants. She 
emerges from her aquatic and sylvan shell at the 
point where the Reuss escapes.” If this be English, 
and true, the Queen has chosen to complete the 
incognita by assuming the character of a shell-fish. 
Of course Court etiquette, on demand, would re- 
cognize the second transformation as well as the 
first : the inhabitants of Lucerne as much. The idea 
would be a very suitable for the weather: and the 
whole might be idealized by help of the usual 
machinery of mermaids, river-goddesses, &c. But 
not in all points: Sabrina attended by a Secre 
of State would not do; there is no poetry for suc 
a character: nor could the gentleman of “ official 
_— frame his lips to say, with a report in his 

F Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 
The proper way of avoiding such difficulties would 
be to write English ; and then the Queen might go 
abroad without being taken to be under ostracism 
of any kind. 

Prof. Vémbéry has been in London on his way 
to Norwich, where he will read a paper on the 
Voguls, 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Corser’s fine manu- 





script of Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomzus, 
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the Cyclopedia of the Middle Ages, has not been 
bought for burial at Ashburnham Place, but has 
been secured for the use of students by the British 
Museum. It is, we believe, an older MS. than 
either of the excellent ones which the Museum pos- 
sessed before, ‘and certainly older and better than 
the imperfect Bodleian copy. The MS. of Ham- 
pole’s Psalms at Sidney, Cambridge, has had the 
reputation of being written in its author’s life, on 
account of a note in it by some former librarian or 
master of the College, and its containing some wills 
of that early date. But on examination the coarse 
handwriting of the MS. shows it to be near the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and the wills to be 
copies of about the date last mentioned, on one of 
the fly-leaves of the MS. This is a parallel to the 
mistaken date given to the two verses from St. 
Angustin in the Durham MS., A. iii. 12, because 
the prior who presented the volume in which the 
slip of verse was afterwards inserted, lived in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 


Mr. John Douglas Cooke, editor of the Saturday 
Review, died, at his chambers in the Albany, on 
Monday night. He had been connected with the 
London press for many years, and particularly 
with the Morning Chronicle in its Peelite days. 

Words are strangely capricious. We see in the 
papers that a man is convicted of abducting a girl 
under sixteen. One would think he had abduced 
her. She was produced in court, not producted. He 
induced her to go with him, not inducted; though 
by this time he is inducted into the character of a 
prisoner at hard labour. By thus conducting him- 
self he has, we trust, not conduced to his own com- 
fort; though he seduced her from her home, our | 
language at least holds him guiltless of seducting | 
her. He deducted her from the number of her | 
family, but it is not said that he deduced her: | 
though there are those who think it not difficult to | 
find premises from which a girl may be deduced. | 
We cannot adduce any more instances, and shall 
not attempt to adduct any. 

Many persons have to paste paper over the backs 


of books which they do not think fit to rebind. The | M 


best material for this purpose is the paper pasted | 
over coarse linen or cotton fabric, from which the | 
strongest envelopes are made. The strength ob- 

tained is very great, and the paste or gum binds 

the linen and the leather together very closely. | 
But those who make the envelopes will sell nothing | 
less than a quire of their raw material, so that a few | 
of the long envelopes, which flap over the short side, | 
should be obtained. If some other manufacturers 
would make the same compound, with a paper of 
the usual colour of old leather, and sell it in reason- | 
able quantities, they would find a demand for it | 
among those who have old books: and a variety of 
colours would extend the demand still further. | 


A case of tit-for-tat has occurred under strange | 
circumstances. Our friends of the Orthodox Greek | 
Church areamong the most intolerant of sects; butso | 
it befalls that one of their votaries, a Rouman, was | 
sent by his Government to study law in the Uni- | 
versity of Madrid. He passed his examination; but | 
the Rector of the University, in genuine Spanish | 
style, refused him the degree of licentiate, because | 
as a.member of the Greek Church he could not be | 
supposed to take the oath in Roman Catholic form. | 
The Wallachian journals, that so lately advocated | 
persecuting the Jews, are now crying out about | 
intolerance. 

‘* A report has been in circulation,” says a friend | 
in Naples, “that a beautiful basso-rilievo in marble, | 
of Greek art, on being removed to another room | 
in the National Museum, had fallen, and been | 
irreparably injured. Unfortunately it was not a | 
basso-rilievo, but the statue of Venus Callypige, | 
which was the subject of the accident. In the | 
course of its removal, it being of great weight, the 
men employed were not equal to it, and the statue 
fell to the ground, breaking the leg of one of the 
poor fellows. It is satisfactory however to state 
that this splendid monument of Grecian art has 
not suffered in the slightest degree, so far as relates 
to that which is really antique, only some pieces 
of modern work, which replaced the extremities 
wanting in the original, having been detached. 
The accident will, however, it is to be hoped, induce 








yet greater precautions in the work of re-arrange- 
ment which is now going on in the Museum. It is 
not long since, on visiting it, we were informed 
that the magnificent mosaic, representing the battle 
of Alexander and Darius, was to be taken up and 
removed to some other place. It will be an opera- 
tion of the most difficult and delicate character, 
the more so that the machinery by which it was 
placed in its present site has been taken from 
beneath it. An accident such as that which has 
befallen the Venus Callypige would probably in- 
volve the destruction of the most marvellous mosaic 
in existence, and we cannot, therefore, forbear 
from expressing a hope that the recent calamity 
will incite to greater precautions in labours which 
interest the whole civilized world.” 

The fine library of the late Mr. Felix Slade, 
whose noble bequest to the British Museum has 
been recently recorded in our columns, was sold at 
the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
occupying the whole of the last week. It comprised 
magnificent specimens of binding, books printed 
upon vellum, service-books, galleries, and other 
works of interest and value. We select the follow- 
ing :—Aubrey’s History of Surrey, 5 vols., large 
paper, 29/.—Bewick’s History of British Birds, 
2 vols., first edition, on large paper, 26/. 10s.— 
Boileau-Despréaux, CEuvres, Paris, 1747, 5 vols., 
large paper, bound by De Rome, 28/.—Brantome, 











| large paper, 187.—Heures & Lusaige de Tournay, 
| printed on vellum, from the library of Marguerite 
| de Valois, 307. 10s.—Heures 4 Lusaige de Paris, 
| Marie, printed upon vellum, Kerver, 1501, 42/.— 


| 857. 10s.—Hystoria de la Donzella Theodor, 1543, 


(Euvres, 15 vols., bound by Padeloup, 151. 10s.— 
Alberti, della Deca Prima delle Historie di 
| Bologna, from the beautiful library of Demetrio 
| Canevari, 1541, 37/.—Blondel de la Distribution 
| des Maisons de Plaisance, by Padeloup, 162. 158.— 
Bartoli, Recueil de Peintures Antiques, 4 vols. in 2, 
291. 10s.—Bible en Frangois historiee et corrigee, 
2 vols. in 1, black letter, Petit, 1541, 207. 5s.— 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, by Tyrwhitt, 5 vols., 
large paper, 17/.—Ciceronis Epistolz, Aldus, 1540, 
a magnificent copy on large paper, probably unique, 
441. 10s.—Dargenville, Abrégé de la Vie des plus 
Fameux Peintres, 4 vols., 1762, 167. 10s.—Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols., large paper, 
697. 10s.,—Dubuisson, Armorial des principales 
aisons et Familles du Royaume, Paris, 1757, 321. 
—Daretis Phrygii Historia de Excidio Troie, finely 
bound by Lortic, 1518, 237. 10s.— Dante, Comedia, 
col Comento di Landino, Bressa, 1487, 597.—Du 
Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Age, a splendid 
work, in superb binding by Bedford, 93/.—Regum 
Francorum Imagines, 1554, a beautiful specimen, 
by Grolier, 36/.—Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, 3 vols., 


Kerver, 1522, 25/.—Hore intemerate Virginis 


Hore in Laudem Virginis, black letter, 1527, 


201.—La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, en vers, 
édition des Fermiers Généraux, 2 vols., Amster- 
dam, 1762, 327. 10s—Madame de Maintenon, 
Lettres et Mémoires, 15 vols. in 8, 171. 53s.— 
Marguerite, Heptameron Frangois, 3 vols., 147. 15s. 
—Molitre, avec des remarques par Bret, bound by 
Padeloup, 6 vols., 14/, 5s.—Marot, Cinquante 
Pseaumes en Francois, 1543, 22/.—La Fontaine, 
Fables, 4 vols., largest paper, 491.—Mer des 
Histoires, 2 vols., 1491, 20/.—Missale Romanum, 
Venetiis, 1505, a magnificent specimen of Italian 
binding, with the arms of Cardinal Gonzaga, 551. 
—Cardinal de Retz, Mémoires, 7 vols., 24. 10s.— 
Rousseau, Lettres de Deux Amis, 6 vols., first 
edition, 20/. 10s.— Rabelais, Giuvres, avec des 
remarques de M. Le Duchat, 3 vols., Amsterdam, 
1741, 207. 10s.—Sadi, Bostan, in Persian, beauti- 
fully written, 45/. 10s.—Pluvinel, Instruction du 
Roy en l’exercise de monter 3 cheval, Paris, 1625, 
24/1. 10s, —Purchas His Pilgrimes, 5 vols., with 
copy of the frontispiece, 67/.—Rommant de la 
Rose, imprimée pour Petit, a magnificent speci- 
men of Lortic’s binding, 64/.—The Nuremberg 
Chronicle, Koberger, 1493, 30/. 10s.—Vecellio, 
Habiti di Tutto il Mondo, with designs by Titian, 
1598, 17/. 10s.—Vasari, Vite de’ Piu Excellenti 
Pittori, Thuanus’s copy, 1568, 33/.—Vico, Le 
Imagini, Grolier’s copy, in the original binding, 
111/.—Vita de la Preciosa. Virgine Maria, an 
exquisite specimen of Monnier’s binding, 78/.— 
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Turner’s England and Wales, largest paper, Prools, which ca 
magnificently bound by Bedford, 126/.~a yo} place, as 
containing an extraordinary collection of thirty. | yo “natu 
three specimens of the earliest printing, 133) | servation 
Great excitement prevailed among the English gre the e3 
and French bidders throughout the sale, and the etent § 
chief re were severely contested, thus produc; ‘Althougl 
a result worthy of the best days of bibliomani, 
Total, 5,718/. 46. " honest . 
On the Monday, by the same auctionge,, @ ™J 7S ° 
the following are worthy of note: Heures } satura 
Lusaige de Rome, 1498, printed upon vellum ticular t 
35l.—Meschinot, Les Lunettes des Princ. natural . 
black letter, 21/.—Bonifacii VIII. Liber Sexty § practitio 
Decretalium Moguntiz, 1478, printed upon vellum, § ence. He 
401.—Lancelot du Lac, a fine copy of an edition of knows W 
great rarity, in black letter, 41/.—Boutillier, Ig J without 


Somme Rurale, a beautiful copy, elaborately bound 
by Hagué, of an extraordinarily rare work, Bruges, 
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par Colard Mansion, 1470, 195/, Caxton is supposed In his 
to have learnt the art of printing from this Bro is alway: 
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pence and Groat, 10/. 15s.—George the First, place a 
Pattern Rosa Americana Twopence and Halfpenny, siology 
10. 10s.—George the Third, Pattern Rosa Amer. J and wt 
cana Twopence, of great rarity, 79/.—This smal} § and M: 
collection produced 8471. 5s. and bea 
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Diarrhea and Cholera: their Nature, Origin, @ nervor 
and Treatment through the Agency of the @ and tl 
Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D. § its gar 
(Triibner & Co.) stand 
THE whole system of therapeutics is so un- 9 VWs 
satisfactory that any effort to throw light “1, 
on the cause of disease and its successful nervot 
treatment must be welcome, not only to of the 
the practitioner of medicine, but to the in- JJ when 
telligent and thoughtful watcher of the signs § maxi 
of the times. Lest, however, any one should § them 
doubt an opinion of this kind expressed § they» 
in unprofessional columns, we appeal to the tively 
addresses delivered by some of the ablest or th 
medical men in the kingdom at the last the 
meeting of the British Medical Association at dette 
Oxford. Here there was no concealing the § ihe , 
fact, that the present practice of medicine was coats 
founded on a very imperfect knowledge of the § relate 
nature of disease and the means of curing it. reser 
What the public and medical men forget in § thea 
forming their opinions about the action of §f and,: 
medicines is the excessive complication involved ance, 
in diseased functions, as well as the actions becor 
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which can arrest or cure these. In the first 


4. That when the spinal cord isin a state of hyper- 


| poles and all hyperemic in the tropics? It 


ace, as Sir John Forbes observed, we have| mia, cramps of the involuntary muscles sur-/ may be so; but we doubt; not, however, for 
ph natural history of disease.” The only ob- | Tounding the alimentary tube as well as cramps, or | the purpose of throwing ‘any “discredit” on 
servations that would supply such a history | ¢vem convulsions, of the voluntary muscles, which Dr, Chapman’s researches and theory. We 
think his theories demand inquiry and his 


sre the exceedingly imperfect ones of the incom- | #7 _due to such hyperemia, are likely to ensue. | 
practice a fair trial. In our relation to the 





. sas 5. That every gland and glandular follicle in the | 
etent school of homoeopathic practitioners. body is under the control of one motor nerve (which 


| I call the positive motor) emerging from the cerebro- 
| spinal system, and distributed to its secreting cells 
| in order to regulate its functional activity ; and of 


‘Although they will not acknowledge it, if 
honest they give no medicines, and their cures 
may really be regarded as disease running its 


| ave. we have never adopted any theory 
| ecause it was fashionable or conventional, but 
| we have endeavoured always to urge the real 


natural course. Before we can ascribe to a par- another motor nerve (which I cali the negative | Workers in the medical profession to solve the 


ticular treatment any value, we must know the 
natural cause of the disease. But the medical 


| motor) emerging from the sympathetic system, and 


distributed to its artery or arterial twig, in order 


more difficult problems in the treatment of dis- 
ease. There should be no more doubt about the 


ractitioner is not allowed to get this experi-| to regulate its blood-supply. 6. That in the same proper way of curing a disease than of repairing 
ence. He must give medicines, and as he never | manner as glands are supplied with positive, as well a locomotive engine. There is, of course, a great 


knows “ : ‘ 
without his medicines, his conclusion that he 


has cured his patient is always illogical and 
inconclusive. 

In his effort to cure diseases, the medical man 
js always either empirical or rational, a distinc- 
tion as old as Celsus. The empirical practitioner 
depends on his experience, and snaps his fingers 
at theorists. Yet his experience is really worth- 
les. It is as a drop in a bucketful of water 
compared. with the facts necessary to establish 
a correct generalization in the practice of medi- 
cine, The empiric, however, commences prac- 
tice in theory. It is calomel in cholera or opium 
in delirium tremens, or some accepted dogma 
adopted frora the rational school. On the other 

and, the rationalist adapts his views to the 
science of the day. When new chemical dis- 
coveries are made, he tries new remedies, and 
adopts new theories of disease to meet new 
physiological views. Vast progress has taken 
place during the last half-century in the phy- 


sillogy of the nervous system. The discoveries | applied, but to diseases of the whole series of 


and writings of Prochaska, Sir Charles Bell 
and Marshall Hall, completed by the minute 


| to believe, every tissue of the body is thus supplied, 
| and is thus placed and sustained in a state of elec- 
tive affinity for the elements of the blood requisite 
for its nourishment and functions. 7. That the 
sympathetic ganglia and the spinal cord can be 
rendered hyperemic or anemic, artificially, by 
means of heat, in the one case, and cold in the 
other, applied along the spine. 8. That by means 


whether his patient would not get well | 98 with negative, motor nerves, so, there is reason | difference between a machine subject to physical 


, laws and a being subject to organic laws ; but 
| the difference is rather one of quantity than 
| of kind. Vital forces are correlative with phy- 
| sical forces; and when the former are as well 
|understood as the latter, the treatment of 
| disease will assume a much more accurate and 
| scientific character. 

In conclusion, we recommend to the medical 


of heat applied along the spine the general circula- | 
tion may be lessened, the activity of the glandular profession the study of Dr. Chapman’s book on 
system may be increased, and, in some cases, cramps | Diarrhoea and Cholera. It is a learned treatise, 


of both the voluntary and involuntary muscles may 
be induced. 9. That by means of cold applied 
along the spine the general circulation may be in- 
creased, the activity of the glandular system les- 
sened, and cramps of both voluntary and involun- 
tary muscles may be arrested or prevented.” 


A little thought will show any one how com- 
prehensive a theory of disease is here stated, 
| and how universal a remedy is proposed. It is 
| not alone diseases of the stomach and bowels 
_to which heat and cold along the spine may be 





organs that are linked, as it were, to the brain 


| and spinal cord by the action of the sympathetic 


and beautiful researches of Brown-Seguard and , nervous system. The thought that strikes us at 
Claude Bernard, have thrown as great light once is, that the theory is too good to be true. 
on the functions of the nervous system in the | We do not wish to discourage either Dr. Chap- 
nineteenth century as the discovery of the cir- man or his disciples. We think his theory of 
culation of the blood by Harvey did on the | disease is as rational as most others, and that 
fanctions of the heart in the eighteenth cen- it claims the earnest consideration of the pro- 
tury. Great as has been the importance of these | fession: at the same time, we feel that the 


discoveries, there has not, that we are aware, | cases he has brought forward are not of them- | 


been any immediate application of them to selves sufficient to prove that cold or heat 
practical medicine. It is due, we think, to Dr. | applied to the spine or to the surface of the 
Chapman to say that he has been the first to , body has been the cause of cure. We say they 
make anything like a systematic attempt at present as fair a front as any other set of 
applying our knowledge of nervous physiology cases; people have been ill, they have applied 
to the treatment of diseases. | cold and heat, and have been cured. Supposing 

It would be impossible for us here so to in- | these cases multiplied to the extent of making 
struct our general readers in the structure and | out a real relation between the application of 
functions of the nervoussystemas to enable them , heat and cold to the cure of diarrhea and | 
to follow Dr. Chapman’s views ; but if they will cholera,—such a relation, in fact, as is made | 


| and full of suggestive thought with regard to 
| the nature and treatment of disease. 





_ ATR-BEDS IN OLDEN TIMES. 

August 13, 1868. 
I am able to produce a much earlier instance of 
| air-beds than that quoted by “E. P.” in your 
| number of the 18th ult., and would have done so 
| before but that a professional visit to the Continent 
; has until now prevented my examining the book 
in which it is to be found. 

“E. P.” refers the introduction of air-beds to 
| the year 1645; and the author of the ‘ Enchiridion 
| of Fortification,’ from which he quotes, speaking 
|of these ‘‘ ventilets,” as he calls them, says— 
| That they are now anywhere in use, I know not; 
| but that they have been in use, I am certain.” 
| We have in the Royal Artillery Library at 
| Woolwich a volume, consisting of two works of 
different dates, but printed in the same type and 
, at the same press, and bound together, apparently 
| at a later date. 
| The first portion of this volume contains, paged 
‘continuously, the four books of Vegetius de 

Re Militari, the four books of Sextus Julius 
| Frontinus de Stratagematis, the book of ADlian de 
| Instruendis Aciebus, and the book of Modestus 
| de Vocabulis Rei Militaris. The title-page says, 
| ‘Item picture bellicee cxx. passim Vegetio adjecte. 
| Collata sunt omnia ad antiquos codices, maxim 
| Budzei, quod testabitur AZlianus.” It is printed 
;at Paris, ‘‘apud Christianum Wechelum, sub 
, Pegaso, in vico Bellonacensi. Anno MDLIII.” 

The engravings, which are full-page folio, follow 


| 
| 


remember that there are two great centres of out by the uniform success of the quinine | the respective books of Vegetius, It is with those 
nervous action,—one, the brain and spinal cord, treatment of ague,—what then? Are we to | that follow the fourth book we have to do. 


and the other, the great sympathetic nerve and | accept Dr. Chapman's theory of the action of 
its ganglia,—they will perhaps be able to under- | these remedies? Has he established his sixth 
stand the following summary of Dr. Chapman’s | proposition, that the sympathetic ganglia and 
views :— | the spinal cord can be rendered hyperemic 

or anemic, “that is, full of blood or deficient 


“1. That the chief function of the sympathetic | o¢ blood,” by means of heat in the one case 


nervous system consists in regulating the diameters | 


of the blood-vessels throughout the body. 2. That 
when the sympathetic ganglia are in a state of 
maximum hyperemia the nervous effluence from 


and cold in the other, applied along the spine ? 
We do not deny the possibility of the truth of 


| this proposition; but at present, in spite of the 





them to the muscular coats of the arteries to which | 2*guments advanced by Dr. Chapman, it appears 
they are severally related stimulates them so exces- | to Us improbable that nervous ganglia, lying 
tively as to induce in them a condition of tonic | in the interior of the body, can be readily 
spasm—a spasm so intense as to result in shutting | influenced by the application of agents to the 
of the blood altogether from a large proportion of region of the skin over the locality of another 
the peripheral arteries. 3. That when the sympa-| nervous mass locked up in a case of bone. 
thetic ganglia are in a state of maximum anemia, Many things are true which at first look impos- 
the nervous effluence from them to the muscular sibje. There are agents acting in the human 
— of the ‘arteries to — —— | body of which we know little. They may be 
telated becomes so extremely feeble that a condition called into action by heat and cold. 


resembling paralysis isinduced ;the muscular coats of | : 
the arteries become consequently extremely relaxed ; and cold are the most common forces to which 


and,.as the blood flows in the direction of least resist- | the body is subject, and, if so potent, should 
ance, the parts supplied by the arteries in question | We not know and feel more of their agency? 


become suffused with blood to an excessive degree | Are the sympathetic ganglia all anzmic at the , 


XUM 


ut heat | 


; Amongst these are several showing a knowledge 
of the application of air to marine inventions. 
| There is a diver walking about, apparently catch- 
ing fish, at the bottom of the sea, his head and 
| shoulders’ being encased in a dress, from which a 
| long tube leads up to a large bladder full of air on 
| the surface, while a ship sails above his head, and 
| merman shoots with a bow and arrow at a pair 
| of swans. The head-dress itself is also shown sepa- 
, rately on a large scale. Another illustration shows 
| life-belt, on a similar principle, made to buckle 
round the waist. And there are many other curious 
| designs. 

| But that to which I specially refer is an engray- 
| ing of an air-bed, of which I send you a tracing. 
| You will see that the bed is more than six feet 
| square, with projecting corners, the seams being 
| diagonally across ‘the field,” as directed in the 
| *Enchiridion,’ and not at the edges of the bed. 
The bellows are inserted at one corner, which is 
choked above them with string. Two soldiers lie 
|sleeping on the bed, in attitudes expressive of 
comfort; while, as a contrast, another soldier is 
| represented below, lying on the ground o> 
number of stones, obliged to rest his head on his 
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hand, which is supported by his elbow, while his 
attitude shows a comparative want of repose. I 
should incline to the supposition that the author of 
the ‘Enchiridion’ had taken his idea from this 


engraving. 


The Valturius at the end of the volume is printed 
in 1532, twenty-one years before the Vegetius, also 
“apud Christianum Wechelum,”’ but “sub — 

tis 
profusely illustrated ; its illustrations following those 
of the much earlier copy printed, I think, at Venice 
about 1473 (I cannot lay my hand on the exact 
place and date at this moment), and possessing the 
same peculiarity of having figures in Roman armour, 
whereas the earlier MSS.—for example, the very 
beautiful Italian MS. Valturius, bought by Sir F. 
Madden at the Libri sale, and now in the British 
Museum, Addl. No. 24,945—show the armour of 


Scuti Basiliensis,” instead of ‘sub Pegaso.” 


the period. 


It appears to me that the ideas for several of the 
engravings to the 1553 Vegetius have been taken 
from the earlier designs for Valturius. For instance, 
there is that very remarkable right-angled cannon, 
well known to military antiquaries, whose inven- 
tion, together with that of brass shells, Valturius 
attributed to his patron Sigismund Pandulph, and 
which only occurs, so far as I know, in these two 


instances. 
The fact that the scaling-ladders, battering-rams, 


cannon, trebuckets, water-wheels, turbines, and 
other machines figured in the Valturius, are repro- 


duced in the Vegetius, but that the air-beds, 


diving apparatus, &c. in the Vegetius are not to 
be found in the Valturius, may fairly open the 
question whether the invention of these latter does 


not date from the period between 1532, the date 
of the earlier, and 1553, the date of the later work. 

Let me conclude with a practical question. 
Why should not the hint given by the designer 
of the engravings to Vegetius be taken now, and 
our soldiers on campaigns be provided with air-beds ? 
If the waterproof sheet now served out were made 
double, and closed at the edges, it would still answer 
its present purpose as a covering from wet, and be 
available as a most comfortable bed when not 
required as a covering. Indeed, would not air form 
a cheaper and more comfortable bed than straw in 
barracks? One pair of bellows per company would 
be sufficient. 

HENRY BRACKENBURY, Capt. R.A. 








ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Windermere, August 7, 1868, 

THE Atheneum for the 18th of July contained a 
review of my little work on Elementary Geometry, 
@ review distinguished alike for its learning, acute- 
ness, courtesy, and wit. It invites me to reply on 
some points, and I venture to ask you to allow the 
discussion, which is one of wide interest and con- 
siderable importance, to appear in your columns. 
An illness of several weeks has prevented my 
replying sooner. 

I contend that a better geometry than Euclid 
can now be written, and have made an attempt to 
write one. The reviewer meets me as follows :— 

1. He produces some blunders and inaccurate 
expressions of mathematicians as the results (a) of 
surrendering Euclid in Euclid-forsaking France 
and America; (5) of not studying it enough in 
Euclid-retaining England. 

2. He suggests as a remedy either a perfected 
Euclid, or one with the imperfections noted; in 
either case combined with better methods of in- 
struction. 

3. He passes on to show the faults of my book: 
(a) Logical, in the uses of the words syllogism, 
corollary, and logic; (b) Geometrical, in the use of 
the notions of continuity and of direction. 

The first of these arguments would really be of 
great weight if Lagrange’s old saying had been 
prophetic, and if it were true that geometry is now 
dead in France, or that mathematicians of France 
and Germany and America show an inaccuracy of 
thought and expression from which we Euclid- 
retaining English are free. But nothing can be 
further from the truth. We have double testimony 
to the contrary. MM. Demogeot and Montucci, 
who reported lately on English secondary educa- 
tion, speak unfavourably of English geometry as 


wide-based conclusions as these, in influencing ou 


veniently neutralize one another. 


useless unless there were a better system 0} 
teaching. 


compelled to teach is a book singularly difficult to 
teach well! I have taught Euclid for nine years, 
and I shudder, I positively shudder, at the recol- 
lection of the way in which I taught it to my 
early dull classes. And I have no reason for sup- 
posing that I was singularly incapable. Lately, I 
think, I have taught it better. But I am perfectly 
certain that it is an extremely difficult book to 
teach well to beginners, and that experience shows 
that it is as a rule very ill-taught. No one but an 
examiner of private schools has any conception 
how badly it is taught, or how ludicrously valueless 
a boy’s “ knowledge” of three books of Euclid 
can be. 

Now, this conviction, backed up as it is by the 
same conviction on the part of many experienced 
mathematicians, strongly asserted by onr friends 
over the water, publicly thrust upon us by so 
weighty and cautious a report as that of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Endowed Schools, necessi- 
tates a careful examination into the grounds on 
which we alone among nations retain Euclid; the 
causes of the difficulty in teaching geometry from 
Euclid ; the inherent faults, if such there be, in his 
system, and the elements of the superiority of 
more modern text-books. These are the points to 
which I wish to limit the discussion, and on some 
of which I am anxious to elicit a distinct expres- 
sion of opinion from the reviewer. Whether or 
not my book contains blunders is profoundly un- 
important. The question is, whether the scheme of 
the book is not better, and the blunders superficial 
and removable. 

One reason, I believe the principal reason, why 
we retain Euclid is, that Englishmen are as a rule 
altogether ignorant that any other text-book of 
elementary geometry exists or is conceivable. Cer- 
tainly, when I took my degree, I considered Euclid 
and geometry as identical, and should as soon have 
thought of writing another Bible as another Geo- 
metry. And I have reason to know that not a few 
mathematical lecturers and masters are now in the 
same state of mind that I was nine years ago, or 
were so till they were lately infected with this 
heresy. 

Others, and among them your reviewer, seem to 
wish to retain it because of its historical value, 
as a book which no one thinks best, but which we 
can agree to use, and the faults of which we need 
not scan too minutely. 

The principal causes of the difficulty of teaching 
Euclid and the faults inherent in his system may 
be treated together. They seem to me to be as 
follows, arranged in order of importance :— 

1. The rejection of hypothetical constructions, 





and its consequences, 





compared with French ; and Mr. Arnold and others 
speak as favourably of French geometry as com- 
pared with English. And, moreover, they agree, 
and Americans agree with them, in attributing 
this inferiority to our use of Euclid. No list of 
errors of two or three mathematicians in the 
several countries can compare in weight with such 


judgment on the relative merits of the methods of 
teaching geometry in England and in other coun- 
tries. Besides, it is obvious that (a) and (5) con- 


We pass on, therefore, to the second argument, 
in which the reviewer evidently has not much con- 
fidence, for he admits that to teach an annotated 
and amended Euclid properly (1) would require a 
much longer time devoted to it, of which he very 
naturally despairs; and (2) even then would be 


Now, it is not probable that much more time 
will be given to mathematics at schools than is given 
at the present time. And if it could be obtained 
it had better be given to proportion, solid geometry, 
and Newton, than to a minute and almost meta- 
physical discussion of the first elements. Nor is it 
very likely that mathematical masters will improve 
more rapidly than the rest of the species. They 
are as a rule competent mathematicians, and quite 
on a par with the teachers of other subjects in the 
choice of methods, and perhaps also in ability. But 
their methods depend on their text-books. May 
not the fault be that the book which they are 


2. The avoidance of superposition, and rejection 
of proofs which depend on the conception of 
moving points and lines. 

3. The treatment of angles, parallels, and pro. 

rtion. 

4, The frequent inelegance, bad arrangement, 
and want of felicitous nomenclaure. 
r| In the present letter I shall speak only of the 

first and second of these, and I earnestly request 
an explicit treatment of them. 

This controversy will be of real use if it elicits g 
distinct expression of opinion from your distin. 
guished reviewer on these two points. Are they, 
or are they not, serious faults, if we consider Euclid 
as an introduction to the science of geometry? Are 
they not, moreover, so inherent in his system that 
an amended Euclid is impossible ? 

Mathematicians will not easily forgive any one 
f | who makes the science easier. They think there 
must be something wrong about his reasoning, and 
say scornfully that there is “no royal road t 
geometry.” So M. Jourdain objected to the 
unscientific beating he got from Nicole: “Hé! 
doucement! tu me pousses en tierce avant que de 
pousser en quarte.” Nor will they readily admit 
any change in treatment, nor admit new postulates 
or methods of reasoning, from a dim belief that 
geometry will become less pure. But those who 
believe that mathematics is only the best com- 
mon sense available, strictly investigating certain 
branches of human knowledge, will not willingly 
sacrifice to such a phantom belief as this, their 
desire to make perfection of proof, and nothing 
else, the test of admission into a work on mathe- 
matics. When De Morgan published his treatise 
on the Differential and Integral Calculus, which 
was felt to be a protest against the purists who 
made the Calculus a branch of algebra only, “I 
should not care,” he said, ‘‘ if any one thought this 
unalgebraical. I should only ask whether the pre- 
mises were admissible, and the conclusions logical.” 
Language might have writ large over that work 
‘* Falsa, falsa, non est algebraica.” But De Morgan 
would only have smiled. James M. WILson. 





FINE ARTS 

Etching and Etchers. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Hamerton opens with a flattering dedi- 
cation to Mr. F.S. Haden. What Turner was 
to Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Haden is to Mr. Hamerton, 
Art-students will hardly be pleased with Mr. 
Hamerton’s dictum, that “of all the arts known 
to us as yet, etching is the best fitted for the 
free expression of artistic thought.” A wiser 
sentence states, that “its highest aims, as a 
contribution to the philosophy of Art, has been 
to define the objects and intentions of etching, 
and to show how closely its success is con- 
nected with fidelity to its central idea.” That 
central idea being “the free expression of 
purely artistic thought,” and artistic thought 
being taken as distinct from that which is 
simply intellectual and always complicated by 
eculiar conditions of feeling, Mr. Hamerton 
as fair ground to stand upon while he ex- 
pounds his views of the subject. That an 
art, like a science, succeeds or fails in exact 
proportion to its loyalty or faithlessness to its 
proper laws, is a truism which did not require 
an expositor to win acceptance. What an etcher 
ought and ought not to do, the limits which 
should be set to his efforts, who have best suc- 
ceeded and who most completely failed in 
respect to these points, are in our judgment 
the aptest matters for discussion. With these 
subjects, as he professes, our author deals fairly 
enough, and together with certain crotchets of 
his own, he has set them out. Apart from 
crotchets which betray a want of balance in 
his opinions, the defect of Mr. Hamerton’s 
production is a note of intense self-satisfaction. 
Above the average are the scholastic “ getting 
up” of the book itself and the beauty of the 
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etchings by which it is illustrated; these are 
porrowed from Rembrandt, Paul Potter, M. 
Daubigny, Mr. S. Palmer, Callot, &., and 
greatly enhance the interest of the publication. 

The first three chapters of the “ first book” 
may be profitably skipped by the better-in- 
formed student. The fourth and fifth chapters, 
on Connoisseurship and Criticism, are clear and 
discriminating, but not more apt to etching 
than to astronomy; they refer to the “ eternal 
fitness of things,” and, however meritorious and 
well considered, are supererogatory here. It is 
hardly needful now-a-days to assert at length 
that the best Art-critic is he who has at least 
contended with the practical difficulties of his 
subject. In this sense the author is qualified to 
write about etching, for his book exhibits some 
capital specimens of his skill; these go a good 
way to account for his obvious conviction that 
instead of saying there is nothing like leather 
we should aver “ there is nothing like etching.” 
That he has a passion for etching at the present 
moment is as evident as his self-satisfaction. 
He betrays lack of balance, so that the broader 
criticisms comprised in this book have to be 
taken with caution. Thus, we have criticisms 
upon Mr. Holman Hunt, first as an artist in 
general, which is rash and out of place; secondly, 
as an etcher, which is at once so untrue, ill- 
tempered and discourteous, that for Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s sake we will not reproduce it. This matter 
is not the less remarkable because it is singular 
and lamentably defective in taste. 

The part to which we thus refer is occupied 
with detailed criticisms on selected modern 
etching. These criticisms, according to the 
author’s plan with his subject, proceed thus in 
detail from the individual to the kind, so to 
write, and bring each man to the standard, and 
thus expound the truth which is in his subject. 
One of the subjects of the section in question 
here is Mr. Whistler, as to whom we quote the 
following as one of the raciest parts of the book, 
and because it gives a capital idea of one of 
the author's modes of treating his subject. 
With much laudatory remark comes the 
following :— 

“Tt is not of much use to refer to particular 
etchings by Whistler; though copies of some of 
them have been exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
at the French Universal Exhibition and elsewhere, 
the whole series has not been published and is not 
now easily accessible. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a few plates, five or six, of which three are 
described below; but Mr. Whistler seems to be 
aware that etchings are usually sought as much for 
their rarity as their excellence, and to determine 
that his own plates shall be rare already. I have 
been told that if application is made by letter to 
Mr. Whistler for a set of his etchings, he may 
perhaps, if he chooses to answer the letter, do the 
applicant the favour to let him have a copy for about 
the price of a good horse; but beyond such excep- 
tional instances as this, Mr. Whistler’s etchings 
are not in the market. First, the public would not 
buy, and then the artist would not sell, so that 
there has been little commerce between them.” 


But then Mr. Whistler is a superb etcher, 
who does not choose to have his works in the 
market-place. It is not every artist who has 
80 much self-command as he. The account of 
Mr. George Cruikshank as an etcher is first- 
rate and shrewdly thought out, but we should 
have expected to find something about the 
Twelve Etchings for Scott’s ‘Demonology,’ and 
especially the leathery Hobgoblin. These are 
among the best, if not the best, works of 
an admirable artist, humourist and moralist, 
whom Mr. Hamerton rightly enough declares 
is not always to be properly styled an etcher. 


something in his undeniable and fine analysis 
of this artist as an etcher which is ruinously 
opposed to Mr. Hamerton’s rigid dicta about 
the practice of etching as an art, its limits and 
essentials? The fact is, that Mr. Palmer, like 
Messrs. Hook and many more, is really a mezzo- 
tinter. The essays on the works of foreign 
etchers are like the above named. It is strange 
to read of M. Méryon in the present tense, as 
of a living man. 








FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


ARTists who may be desirous of becoming 
candidates for the Associateship of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours should bear in mind 
that the elections will take place for the future at 
the end of March, instead of, as before, at the end 
of February in each year. 


Mr. Foley’s statue of Lord Clyde, commissioned 
by subscribers who were desirous of erecting such 
a memorial in Glasgow, has been placed in George 
Square in that city, close to the statue of Sir John 
Moore, by Flaxman. 

A Return toan Order of the House of Commons 
has been published, which gives an account of the 
public statues or public monuments in London 
belonging to the nation, exclusive of those in 
palaces other than St. Stephen’s Hall or in other 
parts of the Palace of Westminster or cathe- 
drals, and now under the charge of the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, specifying the dates of 
erection and names of the artists, and with 
what funds purchased or erected, in continua- 
tion of a parliamentary paper of 1862. The 
substance of the paper is interesting, as showing 
what has been done of late in statuary. The 
figures described are, 1, Sir J. M‘Grigor, Bart., 
erected in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital in 1865, 
the work of Mr. Noble, and purchased by sub- 
scription; 2. Sir J. Franklin, placed in the garden 
of Carlton House Terrace in 1866, by Mr. Noble, 
and purchased by parliamentary grant; 3. Sir C. 
Barry, placed in the Palace of Westminster in 
1865, the work of Mr. Foley, and paid for by sub- 
scription. The rest are statues now in Westminster 
Hall, purchased by parliamentary grant, com- 
missioned in 1867, and described as unfinished. 
4. James the First, and (5) Charles the First, by 
Mr. Thorney ; 6. Charles the Second (in plaster), 
by Mr. Weekes; 7. William the Third, by Mr. 
Woolner; 8 and 9. George the Fourth and William 
the Fourth, by Mr. Theed. 


The results of the recent examinations by the 
Science and Art Department of the Drawings 
executed in the year 1867-8 are as follow:— As 
respects schools for the children of the labouring 
poor, 788 schools were examined, being an increase 
of 200 on the number examined in 1867 ; 87,300 
exercises worked by 58,000 children were examined, 
being an increase in the year of 17,300 exercises 
and 15,106 children. As respects schools of 
Art and night classes, the number examined in 
1868 was 204, being 38 more than in 1867; 
8,500 students worked 16,700 exercises, an in- 
crease during the year of 1,700 students and 
4,200 worked papers. 152 of these schools and 
classes sent up for examination 51,000 drawings, 
executed by 8,000 students in the ordinary course 
of the year’s study,—an increase of 24 schools, 
19,000 works and 1,500 students. In 1867, out of 
44 candidates examined for the Third Grade, or 
Art-Teacher’s Certificate, 15 were successful. In 
February, 1868, 62 candidates were examined, and 
25 succeeded in passing the required examina- 
tions Finally, the results show a total increase 
in twelve months of 240 schools examined, 18,306 
candidates, and 40,500 works and exercises. In 
1867, the number of persons receiving instruc- 
tion in drawing from teachers holding Drawing 
Certificates granted hy the Science and Art De- 
partment was—in public and other schools, 79,411 ; 
in provincial schools of Art, 14,639; in metro- 
politan district schools of Art (including those in 





We heartily agree with what is so apprecia- 


tively written of Mr. Samuel Palmer as an | 
‘scholars at South Kensington, 44. Schoolmasters 


artist and a subtle critic on Art. Is there not 
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connexion with the National Art Training School), 
2,702. Students in training for masters and national 


and pupil-teachers, 1,651. In night classes for in- 
struction in drawing, 2,553. In private schools, 
grammar schools, &c., 4,529. Total, 105,529. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


The Dramatic Works of Rudolph Gottschall— 
[Dramatische Werke von Rudolf Gottschall], 
6 vols. (Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, Triib- 
ner & Co.) 


For students of German literature who require 
something less sublime than Goethe, and some- 
thing more majestic than Iffland, we can cor- 
dially recommend these plays, by an author 
who does not deserve to remain unknown to 
them, or even to the lover generally of that 
literature, so noble and so elevating. 

Herr Gottschall is well known and is well 
esteemed, we are told, in his own country. He 
is not of a very lofty imagination, very original 
in his plots, or very brilliant in his phrases. 
He is not, in the strictest sense of the word, 
poetical in his tragedies, nor is he in his 
comedies especially witty; but he is always 
polished, pleasant, and interesting. If the in- 
terest is not absorbing, the piece is never 
wearisome. The six so-called volumes, we may 
remark, are only so many plays. Of these, we 

ss over ‘Mazeppa,’ ‘ The Diplomatists,’ ‘ Kin 

harles the Twelfth,’ all of which furnish pe 
reading to students, for particular reasons 
attaching themselves to the other dramas. 

It is generally an object of interest with the 
people of our country to see how their tradi- 
tions and manners are treated by foreign writers, 
M. Gottschall devotes a tragedy, ‘ Catherine 
Howard,’ a comedy, ‘Pitt and Fox, and a 
drama, ‘The Nabob, to illustrations of our 
history and morals. In the tragedy—which is 
rather a melo-drama in blank verse,—there is, 
perhaps, less violation of historical truth in con- 
nexion with facts thanis to be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s historical novels; but Scott has no ana- 
chronisms in his manners. His scenes may not 
be true, but they might have occurred. Itis not 
so in ‘Catherine Howard.’ The author, indeed, is 
not to be censured for making his heroine in 
love with a Sir Arthur Durham, whose life, 
forfeited by treason, she redeems by promising 
to marry Henry the Eighth, on condition that 
the King proves the sincerity of his homage 
by pardoning Sir Arthur and his confederates, 
Subsequently to the royal marriage, Sir Arthur 
drags Catherine to death, and himself with her, 
by denouncing the arrangement, and exposin 
the Queen to suspicion. The plot may be sieoot 
to pass; but as pictures of the manners of the 
times we may fairly object to Archbishop 
Cranmer being addressed as “Sir Cranmer!” or 
Cromwell being announced by a lacquey as 
“Earl Essex-Cromwell!” or alluded to by Gar- 
diner as “ Graf Cromwell-Essex!” We do not 
think Will Somers, the Court Fool, was likely 
to be the possessor of a private key, opening 
the Queen’s private chamber to her lover, or 
that such chamber was hung with the portraits 
of Henry’s four previous wives. These are, how- 
ever, but small blots, and there is “situation” 
enough in the play to make it of considerable 
interest in the hands of good actors. 

In the ‘Nabob,’ Dr. Gottschall has taken part 
of the story of Lord Clive for the ground- 
work of his drama. It is a play of intrigue, and 
it calls on its public to make many allowances. 
Lord Clive’s face was as well known to the 
public of England as the King’s: but here we 
have him passing himself off, without any dis- 
guise, as another person, on Colonel Burgoyne, 
whom he addresses as “ My Lord,” and whcm 
he offers to bribe with a couple of castles, one 





of which is in Bath! To the national self-con- 
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sciousness of glory, the author renders such 
ample justice as to make one of his ladies say, 
that when the “final deluge” sweeps the last 
Briton off the island into his watery grave, he 
will go down singing ‘ Rule Britannia’! 

To address Clive as “ My Lord von Plassey” 


is another of those errors which only a foreigner | 


could commit. We may remark, too, that 
“Lightning and Death !” is not a form of exple- 
tive in an English Colonel’s vocabulary of strong 
words. As for English dignities, the author 
has that confused idea of them which French- 
men seem to have of him who is to them the 


all-potential Lord Mayor! Here we have a| 


deputation of peers waiting on Clive, and con- 
veying to him, as the King’s acknowledgment 
of his having added India to England, his 


appointment to be “Lord Lieutenant of Mont- | 


gomeryshire”! There is a cry of “ God save the 
King” at this exalted dignity being conferred 
on the hero of Plassey. The scene in which 


Lord Grenville and Count Vernon announce | 


this overwhelming honour to Clive will recall, 
not without a smile, that in which Ross and 


Angus announce to the puzzled Macbeth that 
the King, for great service nobly rendered, had | 


named him Thane of Cawdor! But, after all, 
this is nothing to the topographo-chronological 
error which shows us the little Lady Arabella 
Somerset and Mr. Sullivan, Chairman of the 
East India Company, looking in the last cen- 
tury into the gay shops of non-existent Regent 
Street! 

And thus these pleasant little errors run on. 
They are of every sort and size. A footman 
rushes into a drawing-room with “a letter for 
the Miss,” and Clive rushes out of Berkeley 
Square, waving in his hand the colours of the 
39th Regiment (“Princes in India”), which 
regiment has come, drums beating, colours 
flying, to support him in Parliament against 
his host of enemies, all and several. 

In the comedy called ‘ Pitt and Fox,’ we 
have similar traces of the untrained foreign 
hand dealing with English portraiture. Among 
members of the House of Commons, we have 
three gentlemen named Slak, Fub and Snap. 
When Fox meets Snoughton (Chairman of the 
East India Company), he does not remember 
ever having heard the name of that important 
official!—and this at a time when Fox and the 
East India Bill were so closely connected! When 
we find Fox announcing himself to a young 
lady as “the Duchess of Devonshire’s secretary,” 
we are agreeably surprised; and we smile when 
the young lady herself puts forth this sentiment 
as a sample of English moral philosophy in 
young English persons of her age: “ A maiden’s 
reputation is like her things that are sent to 


the wash: trying to make them over-clean only | 
rubs them to rags!” Then, allusions to girls | 


chattering at the sides of walls, and footmen 
addressing statesmen as “Mr. Minister,” are 
not to be seen and heard here, as the author 
seems to imagine. Nor do English gentlemen 
converse in this fashion. The speakers are 
Snoughton (Chairman of the East India Com- 


pany) and Pitt:—“S. I am Snoughton: you | 


are Pitt, I believe? P. At your service—S. A 
lawyer? P. A lawyer.—S. Sit down. Do you 
know Fox? P. Slightly.—sS. A devil of a 
fellow that Fox. Bitterly has he troubled me. 
But he pleases me, too, Goddam!” Snoughton 
is not satisfied with swearing in English, 
Fancy an East India director emphasizing his 
language to a lady by exclaiming “ Potz Brama 
and Vishnu!” But the millionaaire has some 


excuse, perhaps, for swearing (or suffers dread- | 


ful penalty for indulging in so bad a habit), 
since we find him drinking “Cape wine!” 
What sort of health, either of soul or body, 
could we expect to find now (when Cape wine 


|and East India Directors have died, the one 
'out of fashion, the other out of being) in a 
statesman whose daily wines should be Marsala 
| at dinner and Masdeu at dessert? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mozart: a Biographical Romance. From the 
German of Heribert Rau. By E. R. Sill. (New 
York, Leypoldt & Holt.)\—Few men whose lives 
have been dedicated to Art have had a career that 
is so full of interest as that of Mozart. Almost 
from his birth,—certainly from the time when, at 
the age of three, he began to develope his utterly 
unparalleled gift of music, to the early death that 
came upon him while he was actually busied on 
the ‘Requiem,’ the mysterious commission for 
which filled him with a justly founded apprehension 
that he was writing his own swan’s-song,—there 
was not a year that was not marked by some 
romantic and dramatic interest. His early wan- 
| derings throughout Germany, France and Italy, 
with the feats that he then accomplished,—that of 
writing down from memory the whole of Allegri’s 
| ‘ Miserere’ being the most signal illustration of his 

powers,—the cabals which he constantly encoun- 
tered, Salieri’s persistent enmity suggesting to the 
sensitive German musician the conviction that he had 
| been poisoned by his Italian rival, and the hitherto 
unheard-of triumphs that he everywhere achieved, 
—here surely are materials for a genuine bio- 
graphy of the most engrossing interest. What a 
contrast between the fresh childhood of the gifted 
musician and his premature decay! Few artistic 
lives furnish a more charming picture than that of 
| the gifted boy at Versailles lulling for a moment, 
by the exercise of his “so potent art,” the rivalry 
| between the Queen and the Pompadour, and 
| quietly accepting the caresses with which he 
was smothered by all the female members of the 
royal family. Nor can a more touching scene be 
well imagined than the death-bed in Vienna,— 
an unfinished score lying open before the prostrate 
composer, his dearest friends standing around, and 
singing through their tears, that the dying ears of 
the author might be consoled with the tones of his 
own ‘ Requiem.’ There can be no need to heighten 
by imaginary incidents the interest of scenes like 
these. Herr Heribert Rau, who appears to be 
now devoting himself to the manufacture of what 
| he styles ‘Culturhistorisch-biographische Romane,’ 
| of which he has already completed works about 
| Beethoven, Weber and Faustina Hasse, had better 
| have set to work on a serious life of Mozart. A 
| readable biography of the Salzburg composer has 
| yet to be written. Herr Otto Jahn’s four thick 
| volumes form a “ cyclopzdia of incident,” and are 
| most valuable for reference; but it is impossible to 

read them steadily through. Oulibicheff is a mere 
| rhapsodist; and Nissen’s biography, invaluable 
| though it be, is, nevertheless, unintelligent and 
;meagre. So that, with an immense quantity 
|of undigested material at command, we are 
driven back to Holmes’s pleasantly-written but 
insufficient volume. The biographical romance 
of Herr Rau we can recommend to none. It 
is deficient in the only qualities, animation and 
| accuracy, that could excuse a literary effort of this 

nature. All that is interesting in the novel is true, 

and almost all that is not ‘“‘historical” is both 
| tedious and incorrect. The author appears to have 
no technical knowledge of music, and even on ordi- 
nary subjects he betrays strange ignorance. Thus, 
| he represents Mozart as going to the Sistine Chapel 
| to hear mass in the evening, and he elaborately de- 

scribes the “ gigantic cross, brilliant with hundreds 

of blazing lights,” being lowered down from the 
colossal dome of the vast building. He has evidently 
| had a confused notion of the Holy-week ceremonies 
| at St. Peter’s, and has transferred them to the Sistine 
Chapel, which it is’ scarcely necessary to add is a 
comparatively small apartment, with a flat roof. 
In like manner he attributes the saying, ‘See 
Naples, and then die,” to an “English writer,” 
| and declares that Mozart, at the time that he 

composed ‘Idomeneo,’ had a complete “‘ knowledge 
| of counterpoint, which Bach himself failed to 

attain.” The blunders of the author have unfor- 
| tunately been greatly increased by the translator. 








Apart from the Americanisms, which we do 
pretend to criticize, we have marked scores of mig. 
prints and mistranslations, especially in techni 
terms, that are manifestly the results of mere igno. 
rance. In one respect only is the American trans. 
lation better than the German original: it is much 
shorter, six volumes haying been compressed inty 
one. 

Slave Songs of the United States. (New Y ork, Simp. 
son.)—There is a wild, plaintive cadence in the maj 
rity of these melodies which is in ludicrous and, at 
the same time, most touching contrast to the words 
which inspired them. The lines are innocent of 
metre, and, for the most part, destitute of rhyme: 
while the snatches of Scripture, of which they 
chiefly consist, are mixed up in the drollest manner 
with what we may call negro ‘‘ nonsense verses,” 
At the same time, there is breathed through al] 
this doggerel a yearning for “‘ Canaan’s air 
happy land,” a longing for speedy death, which 
speaks most eloquently of the hopeless misery that 
thus found its utterance in song. The melodies, 
here given without harmony, “are sadly sweet,” 
and though they are rather untractable in thei 
present form, having been written down from the 
dictation of the negroes, who alter them at will to 
suit the words, they might easily be made effectiye, 
The collection is highly interesting. 








Princsss’s.—Art in a modern drama of the 
realistic school is less occupied with bestowing upon 
a piece powerful action or profound characterization 
than with providing that such action as it does 
possess shall be laid in scenes thoroughly available 
for the purposes of the scene-painter. In this 
description of art Mr. Boucicault is unrivalled, 
His latest work is a masterpiece of skilful adapta. 
tion. It is a four-act play, entitled ‘ After Dark: 
a Tale of London Life,’ and was played for the first 
time on Wednesday evening, at the Princess's 
Theatre. More than one French play has been 
laid under contribution for its plot. Some of its 
strongest situations have already been exhibited in 
London, and its sensation-scene has been introduced 
into an American piece, which, after having been 
played in all the principal towns of the Union, has 
been sent to England. Time is wasted, however, 
when spent in seeking the quarters whence Mr, 
Boucicault has derived the motive of his piece. Its 
incidents and characters are the stock property of 
all realistic dramatists. Mr. Boucicault’s talent is 
shown, first in the excellence of the mosaic he has 
framed, and next in the ingenious manner in which 
he has provided opportunity for the scene-painter, 
who is his all-powerful ally. Nothing can be much 
simpler than the materials of his plot. A young 
man of good family marries beneath him, commits 
forgery, and falls into the power of two rascals, who, 
so soon as he comes into a title, and, conditionally, 
into a property, commence to prey upon him. The 
property becomes his upon his marriage to a young 
lady who is named in the will bequeathing it to him. 
Immediate possession accordingly can only be ob- 
tained by the commission of bigamy. This crime he 
contemplates. He is saved, however, as he believes, 
from it by the devotion of his wife, who rather than 
stand in his way commits suicide. Previous to his 
second marriage a friend undertakes to obtain for 
him the forged bill, the possession of which by 
those who prey on him places him in their power. 
This promise is fulfilled, the man who makes it 
proving the identity of one of the ruffians with an 
escaped convict, and so cowing him into restitu- 
tion. After obtaining the document this friend 
goes indiscreetly into a dangerous locality and 
becomes the subject of a desperate attempt at 
murder. From this he is rescued by a reformed 
drunkard, who has previously saved the life of the 
baronet’s first wife, and been rewarded for his 
heroism by finding in her his lost daughter. When 
the baronet has discovered that he can love no one 
but the wife supposed to be dead, she is restored to 
hisarms. Vice is then punished and virtue rewarded 
after the approved fashion. 

How little that is new in all this is immediately 
apparent. A score of dramas with plots closely 
resembling the present may easily be found. But 
so skilful is Mr. Boucicault’s workmanship, one 
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does 


gre his materials. Every incident takes place in a | absurdity in the action itself become increasingly 


gcene carefully contrived to appeal to audiences 
with so little knowledge of art that an exact repro- 
duction of the monotonous ugliness of their con- 
stant surroundings supplies the highest gratification 
to their intellect. Mr. Boucicault’s opening scene, 
gecordingly, is laid in the Victoria Station; one 
which follows exhibits a portion of Blackfriars 
Bridge in course of re-construction ; a third repre- 
gents a dry arch under Victoria Street ; a fourth a 
Westminster music-hall; and a fifth the Metropo- 
litan Railway. It is difficult to surpass the fidelity 
and skill with which the scene-painter, Mr. Lloyds, 
pas reproduced these familiar scenes. The arches 
mder Blackfriars Bridge offer a full supply of 
London night-birds, seeking there a refuge. The 
dragging which preceded the attempted murder 
took place in a music-hall. To render more exact 
the representation of this, a real comic vocalist was 
engaged, and sang one of the music-hall melodies 
of the day. In the scene of the attempted murder 
the great realistic effect of the play was obtained. 
The victim was laid across the rails of the Under- 

wand Line, that his death might appear the 
result of accident. While stretched insensible, he 
was seen and recognized by one of the characters, 
who had to break through a wall into the tunnel. 
Scant time was allowed for rescue; the whistle of 
the train was already heard. By an effort, appa- 
rently desperate, the hole was widened, and the 
rescuer was able to seize the insensible man, and 
rll with him to the side of the tunnel. A moment 
after, and what seemed a real train, drawn by a 
real engine, passed over the spot on which the man 
amoment before was stretched. 

It is needless to say that a scene like this was 
received with tumultuous applause. During the 
attire performance, indeed, the applause was bois- 
terous, and at times it was all but unanimous. In 
one scene alone—that of the music-hall—was any 
disapprobation heard. 

‘After Dark’ is not without merit. One scene 
which it contains is, indeed, very ingenious and 
powerful. In this, the wife, saved from suicide, 
goes in search of a situation, and obtains an engage- 
nent from the girl her husband is about to marry. 
Her beauty and accomplishments so impress her 
mistress that, declining to receive her as a servant, 
she adopts her as friend and companion, and dress- 
ing her, half in sport, in costly raiment, places on 
herhead and neck the wedding wreath and presents. 
While thus attired, the wife listens to the addresses 
of her husband, who, in the half-light, takes her 
for his promised bride. If a play could be redeemed 
byone scene, ‘After Dark’ might hope, on the 
srength of this new and powerful situation, for a 
position none of Mr. Boucicault’s recent dramas 
have occupied. The dialogue, like that of all Mr. 
Boucicault’s plays, is full of glitter. It is the very 
lest tinsel, and, by the light of the foot-lamps, 
sems to be as good as gold. 

Better acting was exhibited than is generally 
allotted to Mr. Boucicault’s plays. Mr. Montague 
layed the part of the baronet with tact and feeling, 
Mr. Walter Lacy gave a fresh and unstagy repre- 
witation of a villain, and Mr. Dominick Murray 
was amusing as a Jew. Miss Rose Leclercq, as the 
heroine, was hard and artificial, though not alto- 
gether devoid of pathos. Mr. Vining had a part 
which suited him, and Mr. Shore one altogether 
out of his line. 

Spite of the cleverness Mr. Boucicault exhibits 
init, this piece must be judged a step in the wrong 
direction. In a little while playwrights, we may 
hope, will learn that the success of the realism they 
ifect means the ruin of all that is noblest in the 
(tama, or may grasp a truth much more likely to 
impress them; namely, thatin the end thesystem they 
lave adopted will prove fatal to their own interests. 
However far the limits of realism are advanced, 
something must yet be left to the imagination of 
a audience. Is there not a danger, moreover, 
that in time an audience may get some such slight 
mowledge of art as to feel that real scenery and 
eects, to be worth anything, must be accompanied 
by real characters, real situations, real motives ? 
One wonders that the truth is not yet more gene- 
ully felt by audiences that, exactly in proportion 
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offensive, and that the more realistically you place | 
upon the stage a gentieman’s house, the greater | 
the necessity of representing those who inhabit it | 
as ladies and gentlemen. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Drury Lane Theatre will open on the 26th of | 
September with a dramatic version, by Mr. Andrew | 
Halliday, of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’ Mr. Phelps 
will play two parts, King James and Trapbois the | 
usurer. For the remaining characters many new | 
engagements, including those of Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Irving and Mr. Ryder, 
have been made. Mr. Beverley has prepared some 
scenery illustrative of London in the time of the 
story, including elaborate views of Alsatia, of 
old Fleet Street, and of old London Bridge. 
The production of the drama by Mr. Bayle | 
Bernard, previously announced in the Atheneum, 
is deferred until later in the season. 

Mrs. Adah Isaacs Menken, the female represen- 
tative of Mazeppa, has died in France of consump- 
tion. Though no artist, Mrs. Menken had more 
intellect than from the career she adopted one 
would be apt to suppose. She has left behind her, 
ready for publication, a volume of poems, religious 
and patriotic in character, and modelled in style 
upon the ‘ Leaves of Grass’ of Walt Whitman. At 
the time of her death Mrs. Menken had not com- 
pleted her twenty-seventh year. 

Mdlle. Nilsson and M. Faure reappeared in 
‘Hamlet’ last Saturday. M. Thomas’s music 
appears to gain in favour, but the ballet—a ballet 
in ‘ Hamlet ’!—is the most remarkable and most 
attractive feature of the opera. The composer has 
just been nominated Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. 

At the Opéra Comique Auber’s ‘ Ambassadrice’ 
has just been reproduced for the rentrées of Madame 
Cabel and M. Capoul. Hérold’s ‘Zampa’ has also 
been revived for Mdlle. Cico and M. Achard, 
neither of whom has satisfied the Parisian critics. 
Adam’s pretty ‘Toréador’ is another of the operas 
recently played at the same theatre, for the début 
of a M. Guilhard. 

Mdlle. Thérése is now singing at Rouen. Will 
the aristocratic admirers of Mdlle. Schneider make 
a point of now taking Rouen on their way to Paris 
and Baden? 

Sontheim, the most popular tenor of Germany, 
who is engaged at Stuttgart for life, is now playing 
at Vienna. 

M. Apolloni’s ‘Ebreo’ (not to be confounded 
with M. Halévy’s ‘Ebrea’) is in rehearsal at Venice. 
It may be remembered that an air from this opera 
was introduced this season by Signor Fraschini in 
‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ 

Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ in a Polish version, has just 
been brought out at Warsaw. It is probable that 
no opera has, within the same period, been trans- 
lated into so many tongues as ‘ Faust.’ 

M. Offenbach has placed in the hands of the 
director of the Variétés the music of a new opera, 
entitled ‘ La Périchole.’ The authors are, as usual, 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy; while Mdlle. Schneider 
and M. Dupuis are again to take the principal 
characters. Apropos of M. Offenbach, it may be 
added that Mr. Bateman’s troupe, including Mdlle. 
Irma Marié, has appeared at Niblo’s Garden in 
New York,—it is said, with great success. 

Baden-Baden is now attracting a number of 
musical celebrities; among others, Signor Botte- 
sini, Herr Rubinstein and Herr Wilhelmj. We 
read in Lg France Musicale that an unpublished 
Concerto for the violoncello, by M. Eckers, 
Kapellmeister at Stuttgart, was heard for the first 
time there the other day. It was played by Herr 
Cossmann; and the journal from which we quote 
expresses the hope that it may replace Romberg’s 
eternal concertos. In truth, the violoncello is badly 
supplied with solos. 

Balzac’s great novel, ‘La Cousine Bette,’ is at 
length to be produced on a Parisian stage. Per- 
mission to dramatize it has been accorded to MM. 
Jaime jils and Philippe Gille. Frédéric Lemaitre 








will, it is hoped, play the Baron Hulot. The two 


‘os not, without a second thought, see how poor | as the surroundings of an action are real, does any | parts of Madame Marneffe and Cousine Bette will 


not easily tind adequate representatives. Goethe 
said of Balzac that every novel was wrung from 
a woman’s heart. It is hard to believe that out of 
the heart of any woman who ever lived Balzac 
wrung the idea of either of these two atrocious 
characters. 

The company of the Comédie Frangaise, on its 


| return from its provincial tour, will resume its 


rehearsals of Balzac’s one successful comedy, ‘ Mer- 
cadet le Faiseur,’ upon which is founded ‘The 
Game of Speculation.’ 

‘ Les Gueux de Béranger’ of MM. Dupenty and 
Moineaux has been revived at the ThéAtre 
Beaumarchais. 

Among the new engagements made by the 
management of the Comédie are those of Mdlle, 
Reichemberg, who took the first prize for comedy, 
and Mdlles. Delmary and Héricourt, who obtained 


| the second prize for tragedy at the late concours 


of the Conservatoire. Considerable interest is 
attached to the début of Mdlle. Reichemberg. 
This actress is a pupil of Madame Brohan, mother 
of the celebrated Madeleine and Augustine Brohan, 
It is hoped she will be able to take the place 
occupied by Mdlle. Anais Aubert. 

M. Koning has read a new drama at the Gaité. 
It is entitled ‘La Madone des Roses,’ and its 
action is laid in Italy, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Mdlle. Adéle Page will play the 
heroine. 

Two dramatic trifles at the Folies-Marigny are 
all the novelties produced in Paris during the past 
week. The first is a one-act vaudeville, ‘ Le Tuyau 
de Poéle,’ by MM. Marquet and Delbes, two 
writers who have a curious fancy for selecting 
chimney-sweepers as the heroes of their works. 
‘A la Bretonne,’ the second, is a one-act operetta, 
by Madame Lionel, with music by M. Oray. 

The début of a third Patti is expected this 
winter at the Italian Opera, Paris. Madame Amelie 
Strakosch, née Patti, the anticipated débutante, is 
said to be the possessor of a contralto voice of 
superb quality. 

The winter season will shortly commence at the 
Parisian theatres. At the Odéon, ‘Jeanne de 
Ligneris’ is in active rehearsal. The Fantaisies 
Parisiennes and the Théatre Déjazet open on the 
1st of September, and the Athénée on the 10th of 
the same month. 

MM. Théodore Barritre and Stapleaux have 
read, at the Palais Royal, a piece in three acts, 
entitled ‘Paris Ventre-d-terre,’ with parts for 
Geoffroy, Gil Peres, Lassouche Lhéritier, and 
Mdlle. Alphonsine. 

M. Dunan-Mousseux, a French dramatist of 
some little reputation, died suddenly in Paris on 
Saturday last. One or two of his pieces, produced 
at the Folies-Dramatiques, the Déjazet, and else- 
where, had some success. He assisted in preparing 
for the stage ‘Le Pays Latin,’ a clever and still 
popular adaptation of the remarkable Bohemian 
sketches of Henry Murger. 








MISCELLANEA 

Nickname.—I wish to ask if this word is placed 
with us on a satisfactory footing? Bailey says,— 
“Teut. nicht-nahm,”’ i.e. ‘no name.” Johnson 
says ‘nom de nique, Fr.” This last is, I think, 
merely a literal translation, not an etymology, 
though it is adopted as such in recent dictionaries, 
In German, the parallel word is spott-namen, say 
sport-name; in French it is sobriquet, which we 
Anglicize soubriquet, as a sort of synonyme or 
alias. I heard the real meaning of our English-word 
nickname very distinctly, thus: two lads were at 
play, of whom A. says, “‘ I heard that so.and-so is 
your nickname.”—‘‘ My nickname!” retorts B., 
“who says I nick my name?” (Observe nick, 1.¢., 
to cut at the neck, thus=to notch or shorten.) 
Thereupon a great pummelling, dll in fun. Now, 
by this light, Nick is Nicholas nick-ed, or shortened 
a joint; Jack is John notched or defaced. This 
seems quite clear ; but, in a further development, a 
watchman of the past generation was a “Charley”; 
a policeman is a ‘‘ Bobby.” Both these terms are 
called nicknames, query, from the above process? 
I offer this as a fair specimen of conjectural ety- 
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mology. Is it not better than “ no-name,” or the 
French ‘“‘ nique” ? A. H. 
Things of Spain.—I notice that, in your issue of 
the Ist instant, the authoress of ‘ La Corte’ takes 
exception to my remark upon the word vela. No 
educated Spaniard would use such a word to desig- 
nate “‘a veil”: velo is the word. If the Notting- 
ham manufacturers use the word vela, they are in 
error, and should use velo. R. 


The Severn.—The writer who suggests a deri- 
vation of the name of the Humber can, perhaps, 
suggest that of another—the Severn. Should it 
seem probable that this latter word also has come 
from the Celtic Aber, would Camden have overlooked 
it? That writer, rationally ridiculing the legend of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose way was to create 
a legend to account for a name, frankly acknow- 
ledges that he could never learn whence the name 
was derived. Evans, in his ‘ Letters during a Tour 
through North Wales,’ says,—‘‘ The inhabitants 
of the country call it Hafren, or Havren.” Several 
other varieties of spelling may be met with, as 
Abren, Sihavren, Sehabren, Seavren. With regard 
to the prefix Si or Se, the above writer tells us that 
*¢ At Llanidlos it (the Severn) is joined by a small 
river formed by three small streams, and which, 
as we are informed, bears the name of Si or Se, so 
called from the hissing sound of its waters. (?) Here 
a double junction is formed of the names, as well 
as the waters, of these congenitors of the Severn.” 

EvEaNora L. HERVEY. 

You for Ye.—Mr. J. A. H. Murray will find 
Richard Hill’s copy of ‘Lytil Johan’ at the foot 
of the leaves of Caxton’s ‘ Book of Curtesye,’ in the 
Extra Series of the Early English Text Society, 
1868, edited by F. J. Furnivall. In this treatise, 
at least, there is no doubt of the interchange of you 
and ye, though Caxton’s and the Oriel MS. earlier 
texts are correct. Compare Hill’s line 36, 

Kembe your hede, and loke you kepe yt clene, 
with Caxton’s and the earlier Oriel MS. ye. Again, 
in line 47, Hill has 

To your araye I warne you good hede take, 
Manerly and ffyte loke you yt make. 
Line 77 is, 

Saye ye, or you ryse, pater noster, ave, and a crede. 
Line 59, 

But loke, my child, to folkis that you mete. 

Line 88, 
Knele or stonde you, 
Caxton and Oriel MS. ye. Line 230, 

Be you plesid with suche as God hath you sent. 
Now for ye in the objective. Line 144, 

Avyce ye well what ye say, and in what place, 
against the Oriel MS. and Caxton’s you, and Hill’s 
own “Avyse you” in other places. Mr. Murray 
has handled the Hampole instance very well; but 
one wants to hear Mr. Richard Morris on the other 
side, in justification of his declension of the North- 
ern thou. Is it not, however, a proof of the astound- 
ing ignorance of the history of their language by 
Englishmen and English-grammar writers, that no 
one yet knows when you took, or began to take, the 
place of ye as the nominative plural. Was Alder- 
man Wynger’s servant really the first man who 
introduced the usage, in 1503? Hardly. I turn 
to the letters of the better-taught Pastons, and in 
@ hasty look through Vol. I. find two instances: 
page 20, “Dought yow not our Lady shall quyte 
it yow” (by Justice Yelverton, Oct. 4, 1444—60); 
page 300, ‘I can not telle yow for very certeyn, 
but yow may know by inqueryng” (by Wm. Paston, 
jun., about eighteen or twenty years old, A.D. 1467-8, 
Feb. 23). Lord Scales’s sentence (Aug. 10, 1456) 
at page 138, “T grete you well, and wull ze wite 
that Danyell hathe required me to write to you,” 
is doubtless also an instance; but as it may be read 
**wull that ye wite” as well as “ wull ye to wite,” 
I do not press it. I hope Mr. Murray will follow 
up this question. F. 

With regard to Mr. Murray’s letter, I would 
suggest that he may add the poems of ‘ William of 
Palerne,’ and the fragment of ‘ Alisaunder’ by the 
same author, to the list of those in which ye is 
accurately distinguished from you. Not only have 
I stated this in my Glossary, but I have written 
to explain the difference in usage between the words 





thou and ye; see Preface, p. xli. This point ought 
also to be observed in editing old English works, 
for there is a great difference between them. To 
use thow and thee expresses familiarity or superiority 
on the speaker’s part ; to use ye and you expresses 
deference and politeness. I wish to add that, in 
my edition of ‘ Lancelot of the Laik,’ the peculiar- 
ities of the MS. are reproduced exactly; thus yis 
and this both appear as forms of the same word in 
line 160. So in line 187, “thi plant schall yhov 
vrit” of course means “‘thy plaint shalt thou write”; 
the y being used in this MS. where some older MSS. 
would use the thorn-letter (p). In the MS. of ‘Have- 
lok the Dane,’ the only distinction between y and 
the thorn-letter consists in the y being dotted; which 
dot, by the way, is sometimes omitted. In the MS. 
of ‘William of Palerne,’ the distinction is very 
slight, and commonly they are exactly alike; but 
I have separated them in printing because the poem 
is difficult to understand in some passages ; besides 
which, in this instance, it is the y which is written 
like the thorn-letter, not the th that is written as y. 
Watrter W. SKEAT. 

A Renfrewshire Game.—The game alluded to by 
your Correspondent “S.,” in a recent impression, 
called ‘‘a Renfrewshire game,” is very much in 
vogue with the European soldiers in India. That 
the game has never taken a prominent place in our 
own country is to be attributed, I fancy, to the 
want of space and ground for its proper enjoyment. 
The game of ‘‘ Long Bullets” is usually played in 
India with an iron ball of half a pound to a pound 
in weight, and where a range of one or two miles 
of level hard ground, which opposes little friction 
to the passage of the ball, is often available for the 
purpose. The details of the game are similar to 
those stated by ‘‘S,” and the little dexterity 
required consists in delivering the ball with a jerk 
in the required direction. ¥. C, i. .©, 

Your Correspondent “S.,” in a recent Athe- 
neum, gives an account of the game of “ Bullets,” 
as played in Renfrewshire. A very similar game 
was common in the south of Ireland forty years 
ago, and is still occasionally played in places where 
the police can be avoided. It is there called “‘ Long 
Bowls.” The match is made by a few, say four or 
five at a side, each party having their cast-iron ball 
of about three pounds weight, and commencing 
play at a cross-road, or some other well-marked 
spot; and after bowling for some miles along the 
roads and bye-roads to some goal previously agreed 
on, or returning to the starting-point, the first 
party in wins the game. It was a fine athletic 
sport, requiring a considerable amount of strength, 
as well as skill in regulating the throw to suit the 
curves and bends of the roads, but was very dan- 
gerous to parties not engaged in the play, and was 
always considered illegal. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘ Peelers,” about 1821, it was common 
enough. I have, when a boy, frequently seen it 
played in the vicinity of Cork. 

The game described by your Correspondent “8.” 
in your impression for August 1st is well known in 
many parts of Ireland, and would be most gene- 
rally practised by “‘ the roughs,” if allowed by the 
police authorities. In many parts of the counties 
Tipperary and Waterford, especially between the 
city of Waterford and the village of Portlaw, this 
game of bowling a large bullet on a level road is a 
favourite evening pastime. This game of ‘‘ bullets” 
is sometimes attempted in the vicinity of Belfast. 
I have seen it played on the Antrim road, under 
the Cave Hill. I dare say one of its greatest attrac- 
tions is the risk the players run of being detected 
by the police, and “had up.” G. V. D. 

Referring to the letter of “S.,” under the head- 
ing of ‘‘A Renfrewshire Game,” in your,issue of 
the 1st instant, permit me to inform him that the 
game he calls “bullets” is, under the name of 
“bowls ” (or, as they pronounce it, ‘ bools”), the 
game of the pitmen in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, and may be seen almost any holiday after- 
noon on Newcastle Town Moor. Occasionally, as at 
Whitsuntide, or on New Year’s Day for example, 
great matches come off between rival collieries, or 
** Tyneside against Wear-water,” &c., when some 
of the champions display astonishing power and 
skill. The balls in these counties are, I believe, 
always of stone. At a match, the weight of each 


” 





player’s ball is scrupulously stipulated 
justed. " re 


Cromsters, Hoppesteres.—Cromsters may certaj 
have had the signification given to it in the La 
cester Correspondence, viz., that of “ vessels with 
crooked prows.” The word does not exist in its 
ancient form in our modern Dutch, as far as I know 
but krom, crooked, we have kept. We are also in 
possession of a noun, krommer, which, according to 
Kramer's Dictionnaire Frangais-Hollandais, Hol. 
landais-Frangais, means nez, éperon (d'un aig. 
seau ), so that Mr. Thoms and Mr. Bruce are fully 
justified in their etymological explanation. I haye 
no doubt that op, hop, oppe, hoppe, up, &c., all sig. 
nify the same thing, belonging as they do to an 
immense common family. On the other hand, kop 
—in German kopf, in French coupe, in Italian capo 
—must be closely allied to the old German hop and 
the Hungarian huppa, both signifying head. We 
find this Hungarian huppa, head, in a great many 
European languages, ancient and modern, in the 
German haube ; in the Danish hue, huve; in the 
Swedish hufwa, hufra; in the English hoop, head; 
in the Icel. hufa; and the French huppe. In the 
same manner we can trace kop (the German kopf) 
to the old English coif, the French coiffe, the 
Italian cofia, the Ar. koufa, &c. That the h fre. 
quently becomes a & at the beginning of words 
may be proved by many instances. We have an 
example of such a transformation in our Dutch 
word hopman, which is but a corrupt form of 
hoofdman (headman), and which, indeed, signifies 
nothing else but chief. It is on its way to be one 
day kopman. Op, hoppe, hop, must be the same as 
the English up. We may be quite sure of that. 

H. Trepemay, 

Gothic Architecture.—In the Atheneum of July 
25, page 123, ‘“‘H. M. W.” objects to my saying 
the now accepted rationale of Gothic architecture 
seems to have been first propounded by Samuel 
Ware, in 1822, and says,—‘‘This view was in 
reality first suggested by Barry the painter”; but 
the extract given, instead of supporting, is quite 
inconsistent with this claim. “‘H. M. W.” having 
mistaken Ware’s and my theory, and being appa- 
rently as far from seeing its gist as Barry himself, 
in 1769, will you allow me to observe, as briefi 
as possible, that it consists in holding that the 
exactly right or reasonable working-out of vaulted 
buildings (but never of unvaulted) both did, would 
and must, wherever attempted, end in the complete 
Gothic system of the thirteenth century; so that 
in any world, with or without “examples of the 
ancients,” but two things are essential to the rise 
of full and pure Gothic architecture, namely, 
class of buildings meant to be vaulted, and a true 
designer. This view, which, being that of the first 
modern authority, M. Viollet-le-Duc, I may call 
now the established one, is so far from ‘‘ suggested” 
by anything in ““H. M. W.’s” quotation from 
Barry, that the latter combines more of the oppo- 
site fallacies than I could well have imagined con- 
densible into so few words. They involve the vulgar 
errors that Roman architecture was a real art— 
nay, more refined than the Gothic; that the change 
of round arches for pointed required some warrant 
from ‘‘ examples of the ancients,” as if all builders 
had been eighteenth-century pedants; and that 
this change constituted the essence of the Gothic 
system. But had the latter even been the fact, and 
the question been, as is still popularly fancied, 
‘‘ why the pointed arch came to be introduced,” 
while he might have found pre-Roman examples 
of the very structure itself (asthe Lake of Albano), 
the bits of vault-surface he describes at Adrian’s 
Villa had less ‘‘ exactly the same form” than every 
leaf on every tree,—they, in fact, producing no 
such form at all, save in a perspective view! 
Without entering into the deeper question, which, 
in the little work quoted by ““H. M. W.,” I did 
not touch, of the social and moral causes of the 
great thirteenth century architecture, I would add 
that I do not accept Viollet-le-Duc’s theories on 
them, as I know the real causes. 

EpwarpD L, GARBETT. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—H, A.—R. B,—Constant Reader 
—X. Y. Z.—received. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE POEM ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON. 
The KING and the COMMONS: Cavalier and Puritan Poems. Selected 


and Arranged by HENRY MORLEY, Professor of Literature, London University. Forming the New Volume 
of ‘The Bayard Series.” With a Fac-simile of the Original MS. of the New Poem attributed to Milton, about 
which there has been so much controversy ; with parallel passages, and the whole of the evidence pro and con, 
so that the scholar can form his own conclusion. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on toned paper, bound by 
Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk head-bands, and registers, price 2s. 6d. 


The ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine of the 





HA WINTER in CORSICA. By Two Ladies, 


Paris Jockey Club. Translated and Adapted for English Use by ALFONSE GOUFFES, Head Pastrycook to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. illustrated with large Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, and 
161 Woodcuts, cloth extra, 42s, 


“qual taste pervades all his work, and the casual reader will | the hope that it will be received by English housekeepers in a 
aie fancies that there is any real amount of waste and extra- | teachable and generous — If it is not to supersede, now that 
raga Probably no | translation has made it intelligible to English readers, the best 

Is of jive , this can only be because our own 

teachers on gastronomic matters are wise enough to learn of M. 
bese pr be eee Seat genes, Ly paige = Ny ee ekg oe 
neces. | an e enthusiastic in his art which makes his a 

“Abundred wrinkles might be gathered from this wonderful | Cookery Book a volume in comparison of which, if we except its 
took to serve the purpose, not of the cook alone, but of the house- | trans! 


ce in the preparation of his sumptuous dishes. 





manual ever respected economy se much, and this, too, of nativ 
though time would fail to tell of the infinite number of choice | 
dishes which the author teaches intelligent disciples to cook with 


on. 
Non viget quicquam simile aut secundum.” 


or housewife. 
Saturday Review. 


ri are a eample of the practical hints strewn over the pages 
of the Livre de Cuisine ; and we can only add to our praise of it 


The CRACK SHOT; or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide: being a 


Treatise on the Use of the Rifle, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons ; including a full Description of the 
latest improved Breech-loading Weapons, illustratedgwith numerous Engravings; Rules and Regulations for 
Target Practice; Directions for Hunting Game foun’d in the United States and British Provinces, &c. By 
EDWARD C. BARBER, Profusely illustrated, price 8s. 6d. [This day. 


Small post 8vo. with 


Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


BRAZIL and the BRAZILIANS. Portrayed in Historical and Descriptive 


Sketches by the Rev. JAMES C. FLETCHER and the Rev. D. P. KIDDER, D.D. An enlargement of the 
Original Work, presenting the Material and Moral Progress of the Empire during the last Ten Years, and the 
Results of the Author’s Recent Explorations on the Amazon to the Verge of Peru. With 150 Illustrations. 8vo. 
cloth extra. [Eighth and Revised Edition just ready. 


NORWOOD. By Henry Ward Beecher, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, 


in One Volume. With Frontispiece, post 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


IIFE in the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC in the DAYS of the TYRANTS; 


or, Civilization and Barbarism. From the Spanish of DOMINGO F. SARMIENTO, with a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Mrs. HORACE MANN. Portrait. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


WHERE IS THE CITY? a Search for a Christian Church. By an 


AMERICAN. 1 vol. 16mo. price 6s, 


PORTRAITS of CELEBRATED WOMEN. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 


Translated from the French by H. W. PRESTON. 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait of Madame de Sévigné, price 
6s, 6d. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN BORDERLAND. 


lvol. Svo. cloth, 12s. 


“His delight in the beauties of English scenery, the mild and | kindle in the reader a pleasure almost equal to the writer’s. The 
tader radiance of English skies and suns, which he thinks supe- | volume is a charming one, and should be widely read.” 
ter to American, and the storied buildings of old English towns, Daily News. 


ARTIST'S and ARABS; or, Sketching in Sunshine. By Henry Blackburn, 
Author of ‘Travelling in Spain.’ Post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


which would remind us not of the article on Algeria in a Gazetteer, 


” 


“Itis full of air and light, and its style is laden, so to speak, remi e i 
wih a sense of unutterable freedom and enjoyment..... A book | but of Turner's picture of a sunrise on the African — 
m. 





(THER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.’ 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“The old project of a window in the bosom to render the soul of ( 
mun visible, is what every honest fellow has a manifold reason to follies of the world. A capital book.”’—. view. 
Tat for.”— Pope's Letters, Dec. 12, 1718. - ‘* Enlivened by an abounding kindliness, smartness of humour, 
Hp here not read a cleverer or more entertaining book for a | and much good writing.” —Examiner. 
e.”—Observer. 


“Tt abounds in shrewd observation and trenchant sallies on the 
i London Revi 


(USIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. 
8vo. 16s. 


“It is something, when novels have earned for themselves their 
ment deplorable reputation, to find one which is thoroughly ex- 
ung and yet perfectly innocent. ‘Cousin Jack’ is really a good 
mrel; and though it has an elopement yet it has no harm in it, 
Mile, though we are ourselves somewhat past the age of novel- 

ing, we have to confess to having been led on and on until 
Mat we meant to be a mere inspection of it for the purpose of 


By a New Writer. 


2 vols. post 


reporting its character has ended in our reading it through with 
real interest....It introduces many characters 0: at force and 
beauty, isextremely well written, and it has a tenderness and deli- 
cacy of tone which show that its writer must be in the best sense 
of the word a 'y....It is a pure, high-toned, and graceful 
story.”—Literary Churchman. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, 


XUM 


NOTICE.—On Monday, Aug. 17, No. XIV. for SEPTEMBER, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 


Monthly. Pri 4 
out nly. ce One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


HENTY, Special Correspondent of the Standard. In1 vol. 


The GREAT COUNTRY : Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. le 
pte 5 iy iE, (Arthur Sketchley), 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours,’ &c. 1 vol. 12s. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 
HUNTER. ®By Major BYNG HALL, In1 vol price 74 6 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By 
the Author of ‘ opather Wrong,’ ‘Dacia Singleton,’ 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo, ith Illustrati of the Alhamb 

Escorial, &c. 158. 











Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘ Clarissa. 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel Richard- 
SON. In3 vols. at all Libraries. Edited by E.S. DALLAS, 
Author of ‘ The Gay Science.’ 


“* Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thoroughly entered on. 


‘Clarissa’ and are infected by it, you can’t leave it. 
Macaulay to Thackeray. 


New Story by the Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘ Armadale,’ 
‘No Name,’ ‘The Dead Secret,’ &. 


The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 
The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 
Lady. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Never For- 
gotten,’ &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


WILD AS A HAWE: a New Novel. 


By Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Hester Kirton,’ ‘ Charlotte 
Burney,’ &c, 3vols. * [Ready this day. 


The LOST LINE: a Novel. By Tom 


HOOD, Author of ‘A Golden Heart.’ In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ ‘ Alec 
Forbes of Howglen,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 


LIFE. By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 
, . (This day at all Libraries. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. In3 vols. 


The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel, 


by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of 
* Called to Account,’ &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell 
GREY, Author of ‘ Never for Ever.’ In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s. the Cheap 
Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a 


Novel. By the Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ 


Tinsley Brothers’ Two-Shilling Volumes, 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in 
the Kingdom. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price 2s., the Cheap Edition of 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By 


JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 
Also, now ready, 


The PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. 


CHARLES H. ROSS. 


MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘Archie Lovell,’ ‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,’ &c. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
‘Guy Livingstone,’ ‘ Brakesp ” &e. 


SWORD and GOWN. By the same 


Author. 


By 





Also, a Cheap Edition, 28., of 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS 
(1867). With all the Original Illustrations, 





TINSLEY BRoTHERs, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDESMAIDS.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THREE WIVES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS, 
Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


&e. 





NOW READY. 
The First Half-Yearly Volume of 


ONCE A WEE K. 
Edited by E. 8. DALLAS. 
CONTAINING 
“FOUL PLAY,’ the well-known Novel by CuantEs Reape and Dion Bovcicavtr; 
A POEM by Atrrep Tennyson; 
TABLE TALK, a Weekly Column of Chit-Chat, Social Notes, Queries, &c. 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


J. E, MILLAIS, R.A., JOHN LEECH, JOHN GILBERT, E. DUNCAN, G. DU MAURIER, B. BRADLEY, 
JOHN LEIGHTON, G. BOWERS, M. E. EDWARDS, R. T. PRITCHETT, F. W. LAWSON, &e. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


THE HANDY VOLUME SERIES. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, or in paper covers, 
Price Half-a-Crown each Volume, 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sarruey Brooks. 
SHENSTONE'’S ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. 
DR. JACOB. By Miss M. B. Epwarps. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnanp. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, and will shortly be published. 


[In a few days. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
FOR THE ENGLISH. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


PARIS 





CHEAP READING for the SEASIDE and the COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
At a considerable saving of expense, by applying for the 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





English and European News. 


a ae eer ae 


A Paper containing the News, the principal Leaders, a well-digested Summary, and all interesting Matter from 
~ — The Newspaper hitherto known as the Evening Mail, having become the property of the Puapuietens of 
: e Times, IS NOW published twice a week, under the title of THE MAIL, at the price of 3d. per copy as hereto- 
~ phe or 8d. a week, post free. The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the 

ews and all Matters of Interest appearing in the three previous numbers of the Times, which will thus be rendered 
available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad or in the Colonies. 

Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL through N ewspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, 


payment, at Printing House Square, London, ee 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Steel and Wood Engravings, price 24, 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIg 
APOURS oC RW AnD, DOMPESPT, SEOOND 
UIs ORCES' ,_ Inventor o! e Steam- 7 
ENRY DIRCKS, €.E. LL.D. F-RS.E. fo. Easing. By 
* A contribution which the world will recognize to th 
history of science.”—Dublin University Magazine. ¢ Earp 
London: B. Quaritch, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 
DR. HUNT'S WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECR, 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, post 8vo. price 38. 6d. post free, 
QO* STAMMERING and STUTTERING. 
their Nature and Treatment. By JAMES HUNT, php. 


F.S.A. F.R.S.L. &c., Author of ‘A Manual of the Phil, D, 
Voice and Speech.” osophy of 


London: Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row, 





i, 


18mo. cloth limp, ls. 6d. 
HE ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERy. 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY. By WILLIAM Rossi 
F.R.G.S. F.R.A.S., Head Master of South London School; Auths 
of the ‘ First Book of Algebra,’ &c. &c. &. 
KEY to the above, ls. 6d. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





Just ready, 8vo. price One Shilling, 
} cipneeyy at FAULT in the Theorem, Prop.§, 
Book 6 ; and Theorems 12 and 13, Book 2. 
By JAMES SMITH. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liverpool: Edward How, 
~ Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, wi om 
additional Recent Cases, price 2s. 6d. a, wi 
PILEPSY and its CURE 
By GEORGE BEAMAN, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, cloth, 68. 


IVINGSTONE.—The SEARCH AFTER 
LIVINGSTONE. A Di kept during the Investigati 

of his Reported Murder. by &. D. YOUNG. Revised = 

Rev. H. WALLER, F.R.G.S. 

Letts, Son & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


i IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an —— of from £3 to £6 59, 
0 the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, ty 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-s1em 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


E AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR. 
ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi. 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members, 
RETURNS for 1868. 





Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First- 


ass Risks. 
Life Department—55 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 
above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—1,191, 9681. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of goad 
position and character. 


W HITINGTON LIFE 
COMPANY. 





ASSURANCE 


Chief Office—37, MOORGATE-STREET, London. 
Branch Office—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Moderate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives. 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866. 
Policies made payable during lifetime. a: 
Invalid and Second-class Lives insured on a new principle. 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
I MPERIAL LIFE 
COMPANY. 

Tnstituted 1820. 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,000. and an Assuranee 
Fund amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the 
total Annual Income. 

My pot ont. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 

1 ear. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Redueed 


ates. 
— granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 
ears 


The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances @¢ 

favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. | 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a Fee. 
The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad- 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, S.W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
An ee ee eee 
r i YEAS.—Good Strong Congou, 2s. 6d. per Ib., 


for Household use ; Fine Congou, 3e.; and Uhoice Sou 


90. Gd,, for Family and the Drawing-room. Packed in 

6lb,, 141b., and 201b., and chests of 50 1b. aud 90 Ib. Samples by’ 

post on application. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6, Edwarde-strett, 

Portman-square, London, W. 


RE AT NIGHT may be secured by taking 
two or three of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. They — 
every uncomfortable sensation, and never fail to produce 80 








and refreshing sleep. 


INSURANCER 
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& R. M‘CRACKEN, 38, QUEEN-STREET, 
ON, E.C., General and Foreign Agents and WINE 
‘beg to inform Sed Patrons that they continue 
and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, &c., to and 
of the World. 
Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


aTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
S and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRIOK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATE PD CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 

Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


wo? TAPESTRY DECORATIONS, 
j HOW ARDS PATENT 


In lieu of, anc d more dure able tha an, _ and graining. Plas- 
walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 

real wood selected. Special designs in any style, and estimates 

free. Suow Rooms, 

26 and 27, BERNERS- STREET, London. 


AEs! & SON, TOTTENHAM- 





AM-COURT 
ROAD, W. 


DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, each set apart ina separate room, and 
lifferent in colour and style. 
198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LONDON, W 


196, 197, 


EAL & SON, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, w. 
ASY ‘CHAIRS, COUCHES, and - SOFAS, 
THE BEST MADE. 
900 different shapes constantly on view for selection and imme- 
diate delivery. ME Chairs made to any shape on approval. 
F tR & SON, Upholsterers, 
$1 and 32, oman STREET, Oxford-street, W.; 
Factory 34 and 35, ARLES-STREET. 
‘An Illustrated’ Catalogue post free. 


TURN ITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
(c arriage free). 
See our new Illustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
sigs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
post complete and unique guide ever published. Gratis from 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 
Knightsbridge. 


USE ONLY THE 
N F I E .L 


¢ L E 
STA BCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


*xT ~ a 0 
NTEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitations ond infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
wee of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
Each genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Parent,” 
und a Number. 
The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
aly Prize Mepat, or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
wr description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXurpiTion, 1862, and 
my be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
fueturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
hallway Terminus, London, E. C. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines were the First made and Patented in England, 
tad ever since 1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are 
wapted for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, and range 
Ts pee from 51. 5s. upwards. For Family use they are unrivalled. 

Lock Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and 





D 








? amples of Work sent free by post. 


, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
MEET, LONDON, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL "AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
bpatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other a 
ts for Home or Continental Travelling. ~ TLLUSTRATED 
UTALOGUE, post free.—J. W. AL ~~ * Manufacturer and 
tee. 37, WEST STRAND, London, V 
, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
iis, ashhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


ITONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges 
are well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many 
bthe finer kind; they are very much “lower in pee than the fine 
a ones.—METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. 1313, ie 


et, W.. Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment)to H.R.H. the 
hince of Wales. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). 
~All yas processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
ELY & n€ Original and only practitioners of the true 
of te wl Dentistry. The prominent advantages are 
summarily characte rized by the Lancet, the Medical Profes- 
ton, and the Press : erfect immunity from pain ; every kind 
Operation avoided ; whois aralleled comfort, utility, sconce, 
ility ; a wonderfully life-like appearance: fees considerably 
fe than usu: ally charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial 
mah Messrs. Lewin Mosely & Sons (the oldest established Eng- 
lh Dentists), 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand 
ite Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph 
—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation 
every information free. 








Gr 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s., 603., 668., 








I J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
e Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Domienr frgin , 116, R2e i 120, Regent-street; and 
MANcHESTE! Raat Atoatey-stret 
LivEeRPOOL—50, Bold-stre 


For TOURISTS, and for once d September Shooting, 
NICOLL’S J. ACKETS, with Cartridge Pockets, > various mix 
colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong a 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of eac = Silk 
Sleeve santas, bein, . 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from 

-I& NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


PURE LIGHT WINES 
for the SUMMER SEASON. 
HEDGES & BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 
St.-Julien Claret ........++.++. 





y ond oe. per doz. 
Hock md ‘Moselle’ HH 

yy pagne. cous 

and 428. 


Post Prot first-class Shippers" 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rud 

pr 608. —Johannisberger and Steinberger, 728., 84s. to 

and Scharzberg, 488. "to 84e.— 

788.—Very choice Champagne, 

668., 788.—Fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 

Sane Lachrymez Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare 

8. 








ne: 
ae old Pale Cognac Brandy, 488., 608., 728. and 84s. per dozen. 
reign Liqueurs of every description 
On we of a Post-oftice order, or reference, any quantity will 
be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER 
LONDON: 155, REGENT-STREET, w. 


Brighton : 30, King’ 'S- “gt 
(Originally ned A.D. 1667.) 





PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, 

. Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, Lon- 

don, W., beg to direct attention to the following rod ssnloaded 
Wines of their own special importation. Prices per dozen :— 

LIGHT BORDEAUX . 243.| FINE BORDEAUX... 

An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with eR 9 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 

A = List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 


a 188. to 1088. SHERRI IES.... 248. to S42. 
~* ig Vin ‘Ordinaire, | A sound Dinner Wine, up 
- to choice Old Vin- } to Fine Old Amontillado 
tage Wines of First | ont. India. 
Gro | P vesen ss 388 ig. to 1208. 
CHAMPAGNES.. .. 366. to Ss. | igh id and Crusted 
Light, Dry, Sparkling | ‘and Vintage 
| 82 
| 


Bi ines up toch to Bhaiee Wines 
non 9g AUTERNES .... 248. to'120e. 
A Light White Bordeaux, 
wp to choice Liqueur 
ines. 


CKS 8. to 84s. 
3 Laghi Rhine Wine’ up 
to choice Growths. 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received at the 


Cellars and Offices, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, 
London, W. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of — gelchented Sauce are pectiochate requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” Bo label is protected by perpetual in- 
= in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
on. ERT ENDY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors. of the receipt of Harvey's 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


LAZENBY &! SON’S SILER, SAUCES 
CONDIMEN 


E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, § pte PICKLES, SA oft the ene Reedy 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUC ONDI- 
MENTS so long and f or samme, are 
compelled to — Vee Ar lic against ne inferior (attr goods, 
which are put lied in close weetnan of their goods, 
with a view to LF | ie public. Consumers h: difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. 


OUDAULT’ S PEPSINE POWDER.— 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
7, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


Hovpaurrs PEPSINE PILLS, 33.— 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


|, 0224 GES OF THE RED GUM OF 
AUSTRALIA. 
For Relaxed Throats. In Bottles, 2. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE of WALES, 
£77, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


URIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES.— 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the 
phlegm and preventing violent fits of Coughing. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867.) 
Chemists on the Any in Ordinary to 
HE QUEEN, 
277, OxFORD-#TRERT, LONDON, 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33., 49., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., & 63. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
——_ BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s, per 100—( (Super thick). 
“and perth °F 2 CoP yHOUSE,, Ey Sntoduees 
COLOURED § 
Polished Steel Crest MPING (Relic reduced. to 18. per Hao 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
pve STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
Ti § 
Postage Sonles, Weiting Casco, Albuste: be’ yack ee? cabinets 
(EsTABLISHED 1841,) 





By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


~j OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully direets the 


attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his productions, 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Dura- 
bility — ensure universal preference. 
They e obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the W: orld 5 3 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham- street, Birmingham; 91, Jo 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


RIGHT & MANSFIELD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 


Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1962. 
8, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


SCHWEPP E’S MALVERN SELTZER, 

prepared from the Malvern Water, so long celebrated for 
its purity. Every bottle is protected by a label having name and 
trade-mark.—Manufactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Malvern. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 

plated with p ding bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, 

of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


HY INCUR THE RISKS of Limited 

sean by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 

Stores, w you can save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 

INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can have the Goods delivered at 

your own door? TEAS of all Comipsons, from 1s. 3d. per lb. 

upwards. Price-Lists post free on application at the Warehouses, 
9, PGREAT ST. HELEN’S CHU TRCHYARD, Bishopsgate. 


IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 

















ANDLES FOR THE BALL ROOM, 
nese Wax, and wasteless Stearine, alt 

with WELDS PAT PATENT ENDS. These Candles will neither 
smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral Parti-Coloured Candles of all 


shades. 
Sold by all Dealers in Candles bers (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, don. we 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 
HAI RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey a oe — Hair toits youthful feed 


IT will cause Hair to ay on ‘Bald Spots. 
romote luxuriant growth. 
LLING Hair is iaenediotely checked. 





ndriff. 
I tail ith or ~ or dye. 
oe mn large Bottles, pri price 2 Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


INN vgn FLUID MAGNESIA. _ 
The * TY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient — Thelicate Genatineeees especially 
otared for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INF moe 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, street, London ; 
and Cm mii Chemists throughout the W orld. 


prrsins—' .—ONLY SILVER MEDAL.— 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


Morson’s Pepeine | Wine, Globules and Lozenges 
onl weak digestion. Manufa by 
7M BRON & SON, 3, ee 33, and 124. SOUTHAM PTON-ROW, 
we’ uare, Lon: .C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 

Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 


Wiest FAMILY SHOULD KEEP “the 

a vei = WOK. iow a ht noe See 

remy yd * ‘aceon. MATTERS & LWILLIAMS, the Original 
Makers, 2, MARTIN’S-LANE, Cannon-street, London. 


ALVANISMv.NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
PARA LYSIS, SHBUMATEE, PAINS, and DE- 
RSELITY, Cout, o, Cramp, Neuralgia, and ont 
Complaints, Nervous! iftesn, = spileyey tudigcotion. Functiona 
Disorders, AN. the emcncy mid 
Bits, and Porket atte Beicappicue Chaly BANDS 

Ss, Wi! o 
Baie trom ss. in, an nding Qo Combined Bands for 


ted Vital tal to 40s. New Patent Self- 

restoring exhausted Vital 3. tod con A my Pamphlet post free. 

J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 
200, REGENT-STREET, W., London. 
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SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 










CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, Coi.arp, and various other Makers, which have been hig ,™ = 
for one or more seasons, ‘nearly as good as new. 


Chappell & Co.’s Stock includes all descriptions by all the best Makers. C003) 






























SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. fi 


Pp * be obtaine 
Chappell & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. "ie col 


Hi the be Nor 
August, | 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. a 


* Prospect 

Chappell & Co. have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above fayourite Makers, at greatly ECT 
reduced prices. L 106 

Wednesda; 

TENNAN' 
and termi 
mence in . 
Lectures 0 
Evenings, 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD, = | = 


Chappell & Co. having a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes just returned from hire, they can offer them (although nearly equil St. E 
to new) from 25 to 50 per cent. helow the original prices. The Int 








CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET. eal fo 








CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE ie 























0. 
of the Col 
OF M.P., pric 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC ové 
r st rian 
. acs Ist of Jan 
(Registered for Transmission Abroad. ) shall be ci 
are reques 
si later than 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. fom ‘who 
? , r s ‘ 4 ’ 12, Hanc 
Sixty-six Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 
Pianoforte Music. Sacred Vocal Music. Songs, Ballads, &c. pa 
40. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Petoley Richards. 5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George Barker, the! =. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). Thi 
ah. x Pipeates Fee by Wallace Nida Hon. Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, &c. E 60, Twenty-four Old English Ditties. February Number (98. 3pn* “4. 
17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by sOsborne and Lindahl. 6. Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 62. Twelve Songs by Benedict and Arthur Sullivan. April Nu once with 
* Favourite Airs from ‘ The Messiah. a enged for the Piano-| 45° Hymns for the Christian Seasons. ber (1868). Marcus W 
. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and G {forte. 66. Twelve Songs by Bishop and Balfe. August Number (18). ls “ist Au 
23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. Christy Minstrel Sones poe 
36. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone v €s. Beethoven’s Sonatas IT) 
41. Fifty " mate 4S Airs. -gttranged for the Pianoforte from the =. Teenie. ane Chetete ond Basiay Minstrel Melodies. e vo. p™ 
most Popular 0; . Vocal Christy Minstre’ h s d by Charles Hallé (No. 
42. One Hundred Iris Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. | 39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. r ere. Sonatas Noe and 3 00 mplete te. Princi, 
43. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. | 48. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 20. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by om plete. Hallé. Oo, & pa 
44. oo Hundred Welsh and English Melodies. Arranged for the | 49. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). Containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op.7 Vice-P: 
ianofo 50. Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). plete. : 
59. + Faust, for the Fispateate, with the Story in Letter-press. | 55. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 28. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. § Students 
January Number (1 64. Christy Minstrel Songs (Eighth Selection). June Number. Containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. Teside und 
= Meverbons' y Atricaine, for the Maneterte, Mgcch Humber. 30. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles —~ em (No, 4 GRoome, 
rinley Richards’s Nine National Airs. ay Number. Op. 10, ost ; 
65. Recollections of Handel, for the Pianoforte.> July Number. 7 Songs, Ballads, &c. Puthetlque. cars oy eetew. Soe: om: Ge ante HA 
1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe 31. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No e time 
Dance Music. 2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Horton. Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Up. situated. 
7. Ten Sets of Gnade les, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 3. Ten Songs, by Wallac: 32, Beethoven’s Sonatas. Kdited by Charles aa (No. 6 SCHOL. 
8. Forty Polkas, Lo Charles D’ Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 4. Ten Songs, by Moshrt, ‘with Italian and English Words. Containing Sonata Op. 22 and Sonata Op. 26, wil cele Fund hay 
< Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss,Labitzky,&c. | 14. Ten Songs, by Schubert. brated Funeral March. Yeable fo 
. D'Albert’s Ga ops, Mazurkas, &c. 15, Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. being awa 
27. zi Sets of Guadrilles as Ducts, by Charles D'Albert. 18. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flo Church Services. be 
oo Veloce; Polkas, and nro usic, consisting of =. rilles, = Seay uae Popular Composers. 52. Popular Church Services (First and Seoond Selection}, id ceed | 
1 > ) . ——. 
— r Reels J Ly comprising 72 Country Dances, Horn- | 29, Ten Meee ay Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mra. | 54° Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selection). BE AC 
38. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, | 33. Juvenile ; Vooal Album, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. Vocal Duet 
Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. 46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &e. oc acts. Vi 
40. Valses, by D’Al bert and ad eminent Composers. 47. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 13. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. Principat- 
57. Fifty Waltzes, &., by God! ‘ 56. Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs, 16, Twelve Sacred Duets. 
58. Thirty-two Po sand Galopa: by D’Albert, &c. Vice-Pr 
The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianofarte Accompaniments. Head 
Price ONE SHILLING eagh Number, or post free for 1s. 2d., or three Numbers for 3s. 4d.; to be had of all Music and Book-sellers in the Kingdom, and of Assisted } 
Litera 
CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. ind ot 
Ty 
e nex 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. Particul. 
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